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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—— 
O news of importance has been received this week from 
the Indian frontier, except that the Afridis and Orokzais 
pre assembling in force near the Khyber Pass, and that Sir 
William Lockhart, who has not yet advanced, has published 
a proclamation. In this document he states that the Afridis 
in 1881 agreed, in consideration of certain allowances, to 
guard the pass. They kept their agreement for many years, 
but in August last they broke it, and began attacking posts 
in the pass and assisting the Orokzais in raids on the Kohat 
border. Therefore the British Government has stopped 
those allowances and has ordered him to advance into the 
heart of their country, and demand submission and repara- 
tion. Terms will be announced when Sir William arrives in 
Tirah, and the clans are therefore warned that all those who 
wish to possess their own country and to see it no more in the 
occupation of the Sirkar, must assist to the utmost of their 
power in securing obedience to the General’s orders. This 
proclamation contains, it will be seen, a distinct threat of 
occupation if the tribes are refractory, but it is by no means 
certain that this threat will be carried out. There is, in fact, 
some reason to believe that the party which dreads the 
owe and burden of such an annexation has prevailed at 
imla. 








The fate of Crete still hangs in the balance, and pro- 
bably will hang for months. The Hungarian Premier 
announced on Tuesday that the Concert would still use its 
influence to secure autonomy for the island under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan, but nothing has yet been done to 
fulfil this promise. The Turkish troops have not been sent 
away, no Governor has been appointed, and no gendarmerie 
has been so much as sanctioned. Moreover, there is no 
money, and no Power has consented to lend or to guarantee 
any. On the other hand, the Sultan insists that he shall 
appoint the Governor, that his garrison shall be increased, 
and that the inhabitants shall be disarmed,—that, in fact, all 
the arrangements shall be made for a good sweeping massacre. 
The German Emperor has not yet intervened, but the 
German papers suggest with malicious naiveté that the 
glorious army of Edhem Pasha might be employed to “ pacify ” 
Crete. If we had the means of reaching the Cretans, we 
should advise them to make their hill retreats as inaccessible 
28 possible, and to put their women there. There is no more 


hope for them in the mercy of Europe than there was for the 
Armenians. 





It is quite clear that there has been or is risk of a collision 
between Great Britain and France in West Africa. Both 


Governments are alarmed, both are expressing most unusual 





the way of an arrangement are, first, that M. Faure and his 
colleagues cannot get rid of the idea that tropical territory 
means wealth for the owning nation; and secondly, a differ- 
ence as to what constitutes ownership. Is it to be based upon 
treaties with native chiefs, or upon “ effective occupation ” P 
The former would give many African States to Great 
Britain, while the latter would leave them to France. 
Then, again, what is “effective occupation”? Does it imply 
the presence of troops, or may a Governor, a doctor, 
and an orderly claim possession of a territory as wide, say, 
as Franceor Spain P There is a difficulty about boundaries, 
too. No Foreign Office clerk, either in Paris or London, can 
accurately “delimit” jungles he never heard of, and if re- 
course is had to lines of latitude and longitude the local 
authorities can never ascertain them. We suppose that Lord 
Salisbury and M. Hanotaux can come to an agreement, but 
we will guarantee that when they do, both will be scolded for 
timidity, ignorance, and indifference to commerce. 


President Faure made a speech on Thursday which the 
Times’ correspondent greatly admires, but which, we fear, 
will make more thoughtful politicians grieve. A dinner was 
given him in the Bourse du Commerce, and in reply te the 
toast of the President of the Republic, M. Faure, after the 
usual eulogy upon the alliance with Russia, declared that 
France must manifest herself in regions hitherto closed to 
European commerce. She must obtain a large share in the 
execution of projects for “arsenals, ports, canals, railways,” 
and municipal enterprises. “Do not lose an instant in under- 
taking the conquest of new markets and establishing abroad 
numerous factories which will radiate prosperity for our 
country. Promote the emigration of capital, which, vivi- 
fying wherever it goes, will come back to the mother- 
country, augmenting its wealth. Hasten to those scarcely 
known and still unexploited regions, or you will be out- 
stripped by foreign competitors.” In other words, get all you 
can out of negroes and Siamese, for that is the first duty of 
Frenchmen. It is a new réle for France, which used to boast 
that its grand export was ideas, and we cannot but think 
that it isa mean one. The partition of Africa seems to have 
had for its first result a new bitterness between Western 
nations, and for its second a debasement of European ideals, 


The extraordinary fear of a crowd which marks all Conti- 
nental Governments led on Monday to a most untoward 
incident in Rome. The Finance Minister, satisfied, we 
imagine on good grounds, that the Treasury is grossly 
cheated as to Income-tax, has been putting the screw on his 
subordinates. To protect themselves or to teach him not to 
meddle, they have been overcharging everybody, and on 
Monday a Committee of the Chamber of Commerce visited 
the Premier in the Piazza Navona to remonstrate. An 
immense but orderly crowd accompanied the Committee, and 
some carabineers attempted to clear them out of the Piazza. 
There was some resistance and stone-throwing, and some one 
actually sent for an infantry regiment, which, feeling insulted 
by the pelting, fired two volleys into the crowd, killing one man 
and wounding a number, not yet ascertained, of the crowd. 
The indignation in Rome is, of course, great, and certainly it 
appears to be justified. If the crowd had been let alone it 
would have retired peaceably, and at no time was there any 
necessity for calling out regular troops. 


Hints are being published in all European capitals that a 
certain restlessness is showing itself in the Balkans. Bul- 
garia, it is said, has been arming for some time, and its 
people now expect their Prince to secure a return for their 
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sacrifices. The Servian Government is quarrelling with 
that of Sofia, nominally about things ecclesiastical, really 
about the pretensions of both to Macedonia. Albania is 
in open insurrection, the clan chiefs claiming virtual inde- 
pendence. Even Nicholas of Montenegro is wandering about 
seeking, some say a loan, others a railway, and others some 
sea-coast development. The Turks, on their side, are alarmed 
and talk openly of forming a great camp under Edhem 
Pasha upon the Bulgarian frontier; while behind all is the 
desire of Macedonia for insurrection, if only she had a little 
hope. We note the unrest because it may in contingencies 
be of serious importance, but we doubt its resulting in any 
immediate movement. Russia and Austria have agreed upon 
their lines of partition, if partition must come, and the Little 
Powers are as yet not desperate enough to run the risk of 
a double occupation. What would fire the flax is a massacre 
in Macedonia. 


Sefior Sagasta has had the nerve to recall General Weyler 
from Cuba, and has appointed Marshal Blanco, an officer who 
will pursue milder methods. He has also asked the autono- 
mists of Cuba to name some Cubans worthy of high office. 
That is all excellent, but the rocks ahead of his path are 
numerous and very high. In the first place, the Cuban leaders 
reject his offers and demand independence. In the second, 
he has to compel the Cubans, as we show elsewhere, to 
provide the interest on seventy millions sterling of new 
debt. In the third place, according to an Englishman 
recently in Cuba with exceptional opportunities of knowing 
the truth, General Weyler’s conquests have been unreal, 
half the Spanish Army has perished or become diseased, the 
insurgents are in full possession of the interior, and are now 
even entering the towns and “taking what they want.” On 
the other hand, there is a distinct lull in American eagerness 
to pick a quarrel with Spain, and a wish to wait until it is 
clearly seen how far Sagasta, or rather the electors behind 
him, are willing to go. As we have repeatedly pointed ont, 
the excessive sufferings of the two hundred thousand young 
conscripts sent to Cuba will greatly affect the result of the 
elections. 


The Duke of Devonshire delivered on Friday week, in a 
room of the new Technical College at Darlington, an impor- 
tant speech. Referring to some doubts of Professor Mahaffy 
as to whether education had made the body of the people 
happier, he said there was something to be considered before 
happiness, and that was the possibility of existence. Our 
superiority in manufactures could not, he contended, be 
maintained without spreading a thorough education both in 
science and in art, foreign nations, in virtue of their 
training, creeping rapidly up to our level. It was doubt- 
ful whether we could keep ahead, for democracy in this 
respect, as in so many others, was on its trial, and we 
did not know if a democracy would make the persistent 
effort and the sacrifices which a non-democratic country, 
Germany, certainly made. He agreed with Mr. Robson, 
Secretary of the Education Centre of the county, that technical 
education, to be valuable, must be based upon sound secondary 
education, and he hoped very strongly that a system of close 
inspection of secondary schools and the instruction con- 
veyed in them would by and by be adopted. He did not 
think that improvement would be costly, but at all events it 
was an urgent daty of Government to makeit. It will be 
noted that the Duke of Devonshire, who has rather a trick of 
appearing indifferent, is really in earnest about this matter, 
and harps upon it in, for him, a very unusual way. The 
Duke is in personal touch with great manufacturing affairs, 
and probably sees reason to believe that in many branches of 
them able men are weighted by their ignorance. It is a pity 
there is no educated community, one composed, that is, from 
the landlord to the dustman, of thoroughly instructed persons. 
It would give us all so many and such nutritive object-lessons. 


The Government obviously wishes, and probably intends, 
to increase the Army. Mr. Brodrick, who is Under-Secretary 
for War, and not given to tattle, made on Wednesday a strong 
speech at Guildford, of which that must be the meaning. He 
pointed ont—quoting Lord Rosebery in confirmation—that we 
had in twelve years added two million six hundred thousand 
square miles to our territory— twelve times the German 








Empire—and had thereby excited the active malevolence of 
foreign Powers, and yet till this year we had not for twenty. 
six years added a single battalion tothe Army. The system of 
double battalions, one at home and one abroad, had the support 
of every soldier of distinction, but the demands were so heavy 
that itcould not be maintained; and we had now 78,000 infant 
abroad and only 56,000 men at home, whereas in 1872, when 
the scheme was first accepted, we had 61,000 men abroad and 
59,600 men at home. We had actually 50,000 British troops 
concentrated on the North-West Indian Frontier, troops whom 
we had to replace as fast as they fell, from the home battalions, 
It was true that recruiting was looking up, 15,300 reernitg 
having offered themselves in the last six months, as against 
11,200 in the corresponding period of last year, but to get 
them we had lowered the standard, and we were, in fact, living 
from hand to mouth. Mr. Brodrick also mentioned that 
every thousand private soldiers cost, irrespective of officers, 
£55,000 a year. 


These facts furnish an unanswerable argument for an 
addition to the infantry of at least ten thousand men, and 
we do not doubt that if Parliament is once sufficiently 
enlightened it will vote the money necessary for that number, 
But we cannot help wishing that Mr. Brodrick would tell ug 
with equal clearness what it would cost to obtain men from 
the full-sized section of the population; why his chiefs think 
ten thousand men enough when the need seems to be of at 
least treble that number; and why it is impossible to add two 
hundred men to the strength of each battalion, thus avoiding 
the great cost of new regiments. And, finally, we should 
like to know whether, if we gave up all stoppages, added 20 
per cent. to the number of non-commissioned officers, thereby 
increasing the private’s chances,{and filled the artillery and 
cavalry with boys, accepted at fourteen on the plan adopted 
for the Navy, we should have any further difficulty with 
recruiting. 


There is another point raised by Mr. Brodrick’s speech, and 
a most serious one. Are we not going too fast with our 
acquisitions of territory? We say nothing of islands, because 
the Navy can look after them; but we have added two million 
six hundred thousand square miles to our territory, as Mr. 
Brodrick admits, in twelve years; we are going, it is said, to 
keep the Mahdi’s wide dominion, including in the end Darfur; 
we have just added five hundred thousand square miles to our 
African possessions—Nupé, the region is called—and we are 
now engaged in operations on the Niger which mean, if they 
succeed, that we are to be predominant in Sokoto and Bornu, 
twoempiresasbigasGermany. All this inaddition toa proposed 
annexation of one hundred and twenty thousand square miles 
upon the Indian frontier. If we are not Greater Englanders 
there are none, and we moreover contend that we are bound 
to do our share in giving Africaa chance of good government; 
but there are limits to everything. It is not only that we are 
overtaxed by the necessity of holding down such masses of 
territory, but that we cannot and do not discharge our first 
obligations to their inhabitants. There are at least a million 
square miles of the Queen’s dominions within which, if a man 
is murdered, or a woman ravished, or a child starved, we can 
give no redress. Is that right? 





The Irish Nationalist Members have sent up a memorial 
to Government praying that Parliament may be at once 
assembled, first, to diminish the amount of judicial rents, and 
secondly, to establish public works in the West of Ireland to 
relieve distress. Mr. Balfour on October 6th makes to this 
memorial a reply of some moment. Government declines to 
summon Parliament “at an unusual and inconvenient date,” 
first, because it “has no intention of occupying any part of 
next Session with Irish land legislation,” and secondly, because 
“the condition of the people in the threatened districts is 
being closely watched by the Irish Administration ; and even 
if it should unhappily turn out that the apprehensions are 
well founded, it is in the power of the Executive to adopt, in 
anticipation of Parliamentary sanction, any measures which 
may seem necessary.” We rejoice to hear that Irish land is to 
be let alone for the present, so that there is some chance that 
the Purchase measures will be allowed to succeed; and not 
sorry to hear that while the Government thinks the “famine” 
may be serious enough to justify State help, it will not be 
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serious enough to require the instant attention of the House 
of Commons. We take it the truth is there will be sharp 
distress, but over a manageable area. 


The Eastern Division of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations held its annual meeting at Newmarket on Friday 
week, and passed resolutions which are worth noting. It 
wished very much to praise the Government, and did praise 
it for “the improved social condition of Ireland,” for its 
foreign policy, especially upon the Indian frontier and its 
« successful” dealing with the Armenian crisis, for recovering 
the province of Dongola, and for having dealt satisfactorily 
with the admission into this country of goods made in foreign 
prisons. People must say what they have to say, of course, 
but we should have thought a representative meeting of five 
counties could have found a better list of praises than this. 
It would be at least more graceful as well as more truthful to 
say, a8 doubtless East Anglian Conservatives believe, that the 
Government has kept the peace of Europe, has commenced 
the destruction of savage rule upon the Nile, has met a rising 
of the clans between Afghanistan and India with immense 
energy, has added five hundred thousand square miles to her 
Majesty's dominion, has lightened the burden upon agricul- 
ture by a new rating law, and has prevented the threatened 
extinction of voluntary schools. We commend our list to any 
other similar meetings of counties. 


The Parnellites on Monday held their annual meeting 
in the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, and Mr. John 
Redmond made a speech as President. He was not very hope- 
ful. He believed in Parnell’s principles, and thought they 
would regenerate Ireland; but he feared “that the year 1898 
would dawn over a weak, divided, and demoralised people,” on 
which one has only to remark that weakness and demoralisa- 
¢ion may or may not be found, but if division is not found 
in 1898 in Ireland, it will not be Ireland, but a change- 
ling island. Mr. Redmond further declared that Ireland 
had been befooled by the Liberals, and that until Mr. 
Dillon repudiated that party, it was absurd to talk of 
union with him. The Parnellites objected, moreover, to the 
dominance of the Church in politics. The Mayor of Cork, 
who followed, made the following delicious proposition. He 
thought the financial injustice done to Ireland might be met by 
amalgamating all the railways, reducing all charges for trans- 
port 50 per cent., and paying from the national Treasury a 
grant sufficient to prevent loss to the shareholders! At the 
conclusion of the meeting Mr. William Redmond called for 
three cheers for the Afridis because they were fighting England 
and were natives of India struggling for freedom. The 
cheers were heartily given, the audience apparently not 
knowing that the Afridis are not Indians, are not subjects of 
the British Government, and are as free as Irishmen when a 
row ison. The whole affair was a melancholy one for those 
who love Ireland. 


Stirling has made Lord Rosebery a burgess, and on Satur- 
day his lordship acknowledged the honour in a pleasant 
speech, which was for the most part only a review of previous 
eminent burgesses. Lord Rosebery did, however, say that 
he was “outside the profession of politics,” “a private 
citizen” speaking to private citizens, and, to judge by the 
flavour of his speech, greatly enjoying that position. So, as a 
looker-on, does also Sir William Harcourt. Lord Rosebery 
also said, as an obiter dictum, something which, if they would 
only attend to it, would benefit a wider audience. Joseph 
Hume was a burgess of Stirling, and, said the orator, “ we 
should be none the worse for a few more Joseph Humes 
nowadays. We are raising in Imperial taxation in time of 
peace—or in time of as much peace as our world-wide Empire 
18 ever permitted to enjoy—one hundred and twelve millions 
sterling in Imperial revenue within the year without a voice, 
so far as I know, in or out of Parliament being raised on 
behalf of economy or to check the great, growing, and 
apparently illimitable expenditure to which Parliament 
Pledges you and itself.” That is a much-needed warning, 
though unhappily no one will attend to it. Even Scotchmen 
have ceased to be economical, and vote millions with easy 
minds, the consequence of which will be that some day, when 
the pressure of taxation is felt, the Ministry will be compelled 
to “retrench,” and will leave the country undefended. Nobody 
18 ever dismissed here except Tommy Atkins. 





The events of the week point, on the whole, to a certaim 
exhaustion in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which 
has, it must be remembered, an army of workmen to main- 
tain. The masters have rejected the offered intervention of 
the Board of Trade, and the men on October 8th issued 
an appeal to Unions generally for help which is not without 
its pathos or its muddle-headedness. The former comes out 
when they point to their discipline and their sufferings, and 
urge that, as they have assisted many a struggling cause 
and deserving effort, they are now entitled to assistance 
from their brethren; but the latter applies when they plead: 
“Of four and a half millions passed through our hands 
over three millions have gone in the payment of sick and 
superannuation and accident benefit, in ministering to minds 
diseased, and in tiding our members over slack times. Our 
record is a practical illustration of the Christian precept, 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’” That is not so, unless, 
indeed, every insurance office is a Christian institution. 
The men buy the benefits their sick and disabled receive. 
There is no doubt the Unions generally will help the engi- 
neers, but only a State can maintain an army of non- 
producers. We fear that a melancholy prophecy in the 
same manifesto will prove true, and that even if the masters 
succeed, the result will be “sullen, dispirited, unwilling 
service.” That is one of the many reasons why the masters 
should be lenient. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Free Labour Congress 
opened on Monday in the library of the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. A Report was read, the main fact in which 
was that while in October, 1893, the number of members was 
only twenty-two thousand, in January last it had increased to 
a hundred and sixty thousand, and since then twenty-two 
thousand fresh names had been added to the list. The 
President, Mr. John Chandler, made a strong speech against 
strikes, pointing out among other things that the general 
strike of labour so often recommended would be felt first of 
all in the misery of the labourer. His hope was that “ Free 
Labour would go hand-in-hand with Free-trade in an ever- 
expanding market,” and then there would be universal 
prosperity. There will not be, for the idle, the incompetent, 
and the vicious, who together make up a multitude; and where 
is Mr. Chandler to find his ever-expanding market? Will he 
sell goods to the people of Mars? The Congress passed a 
resolution strongly approving the action of the masters in 
opposing the “Socialism” of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
and another advocating the “ formation of one comprehensive 
and far-reaching federation of the non-Unionists of all trades 
and occupations, skilled and unskilled, throughout the United 
Kingdom,” which points to the establishment of a very strong 
Union indeed. It is quite right that men who object to 
Unions should say so, and combine to resist the tyranny 
of pickets; but we disapprove talk of “armed emergency 
men,” and seem somehow to perceive traces of unreality in 
the whole proceedings. 


The Autumn Session of the Congregational Union, held 
during the present week at Birmingham, has been noteworthy 
for two things. It was opened by a very interesting address 
from Dr. Charles Berry, who placed in impressive contrast 
the broadening of theology, by which faith and scientific 
knowledge are being gradually “ associated in bonds of peace 
and in relations of mutual service,” with the “ contraction of 
ecclesiasticism,” which, notwithstanding “substantial unity in 
most of the Churches in respect of the supreme verities,” dis- 
couraged hopes of any large measures of Christian reunion. 
The blame for this state of things, Dr. Berry appeared to think, 
rested little, if at all, with the Nonconformist, largely with 
the Anglican and the Roman, Yet he took occasion to dwell 
with much earnestness on the recognition by Christians of 
the office of the Church as a body, emphasising this against 
spiritual “individualists ” not less than against an aggressive 
priesthood. It was a suggestive deliverance, with lessons for 
many. Unfortunately, its effect was much marred by the almost 
immediate adoption, amid cheers, of a resolution bitterly de- 
nouncing Anglican ritualism, and condemning the Archbishops 
for the weakness and “perversity” of their reply to the Pope’s 
letter on Anglican Orders. We discuss this outbreak on 
another page. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1113. ¢ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD NORTHBROOK’S LETTER. 


ie present want of a strong directing brain in the 
Liberal party was never more clearly revealed than 
in the attitude of that party towards the Indian Frontier 
War. They had in their hands all the materials for an 
important and successful Parliamentary discussion, 
materials which they are eagerly seeking, and not finding, 
on every side. The Government has been sanctioning 
another incident in the Forward policy; and its agents 
have. collected an army which might suffice for the 
conquest of Persia, have ordered—or is it had ordered ?— 
the subjugation of the wild borderland between India and 
Afghanistan, and have in a year of financial disaster 
committed themselves to an expenditure which can only 
be met by raising another loan. These steps have been 
taken in the face of remonstrances from some of their 
ablest officers, in spite of murmurs, as we believe, from 
some of their own best friends and supporters—if not 
colleagues—and at atime when, with war on the Nile, 
war in West Africa, and possible war in South Africa, 
the resources of the Army in men are officially pronounced 
to be insufficient. There never was a better case for 
sharp argument, and it was greatly improved by some 
attendant circumstances. As a rule Parliament dislikes 
debating Indian questions, which it does not quite under- 
stand, and feels had better be left to local or official experts. 
In this case, however, the difference of opinion among 
Anglo-Indians is so marked, the loss of officers’ lives will be 
so considerable, and, above all, the financial consequences 
will be so disastrous—between the war and the famine 
we shall be, by official admission, thirteen millions sterling 
to the bad—that all Members and all Peers would have 
been interested, and though the Government could not 
have been beaten, a profound impression might have been 
made upon Parliamentary, or possibly even upon public, 
opinion. The Liberals, however, as it would seem out of 
pure bitterness, threw away the great advantages in their 
hands, and irritated opinion by an attempt to charge their 
adversaries with a gross breach of faith which, if anybody 
committed, they themselves did. As a fact nobody did, 
for there never was any pledge given before Chitral 
was relieved, only an announcement of intentions, which 
were not departed from. The Government hoped to 
be able to respect the independence of the tribes, and 
did respect it, all their arrangements as to a road to 
Chitral which furnish the ground for the charge of bad 
faith having been made by peaceful negotiation. The 
charge never caught hold of the public, which, ignorant 
as it is of Indian affairs, does not suspect Indian Viceroys 
of small trickeries, and a letter from Lord Northbrook 
published in the Times of Thursday finally disposes of 
it. Nobody can know the facts better than Lord North- 
brook; he is not a Tory, he is an opponent of the 
Forward school, and he is a man with the kind of 
character which regards a breach of faith as something 
very grave indeed. The British people will rightly 
believe that if he says, after inquiry, there has been no 
breach—and he says it—there has been none, and the 
weapon of the Liberal speakers breaks in their hands. 
We are sorry for their blunder, because we dread the For- 
ward policy, and the “ bankruptcy ”—that is, the Indian 
demand for aid from the British taxpayer—which it 
will bring in its train; but it is the fault of the acrid 
temper of the Liberal chiefs, who ought to have seen that 
even when the clans were beseeching Abdurrahman Khan 
for aid they brought no charge of breach of faith against 
the British. They complained, it is evident from his 
answer, that the British meant to tax them, not that they 
had departed from any binding agreement. The Liberals 
have, in fact, been stupidly acrimonious, and, as usual 
when politicians grow savage, have spoiled their own 
exceedingly strong case. 


We see hints, and shall be delighted to believe them, 
that the Forward party is not going to win much this 
time. They have spent too much, they have not been 
quick enough, the difficulties of transport have been too 
fully revealed, and either in Simla or in London there 
is clearly hesitation, if not positive refusal, to annex. 
That is well, for we are totally unable to believe 
that, the battle once won, annexation will be the 


only course open to us. That the battle must he 
won we hold as strongly as any leader of the For. 
ward school, and unlike many critics, we do not doubt 
that won it will be. Sir William Lockhart is thoroughly 
competent, and the means at his disposal are tog 
great rather than too small. That some fight is going. 
on amongst the advisers at Simla which causes vacillation 
is patent on the face of the facts, and is angrily commented 
on in letters we have seen; but Sir William will not 
vacillate, and his delays, which excite here so much 
surprise, are clearly dictated by a determination not to. 
advance till he is completely ready. The practical fact ig 
that the transport arrangements, which were not designed 
to meet the demands of so immense a force so suddenly 
brought together, have broken down. The railway is over- 
burdened; the animals, rendered scaree by the famine, 
are insufficient in number and poor in quality; and the 
camp followers, that unhappy necessity of Indian cam. 
paigning, detest going up into a roadless and waterless 
country where they may be “sniped” in dozens, and 
where they are always the first objects of attack, the 
clansmen being attracted by baggage as flies by honey. 
Sir William Lockhart is not going to try to rush those 
wild passes with a helter-skelter mob behind him, but 
to reduce that mob into order first, and then, with his 
munitions, provisions, and water not only “ready” but 
on the spot, to teach the Afridis on their own ground 
that they cannot contend with an army scientifically 
organised. The Afridis will do their best, will fight at 
every gorge and from every hilltop, will kill or wound 
an astounding proportion of British officers—a bad sign 
visible through the entire business—and may even at some 
one point inflict a “ check;” but they will be beaten, and 
then, encamped in Tirah, which is a small territory, not a 
village, Sir William will dictate his terms. 


How to arrange those terms is the next difficulty. It 
is very easy to say “ Disarm the clans,” but how are you 
to do it? Agreements or no agreements, they will not 
send in arms which they need to preserve their own 
throats from being cut. You might as well ask English 
rioters in Manchester to give up their clothes and go 
about for the future without a rag on. They will not do 
it, and no conquerors can search all the ravines, caves, 
hilltops, and hill-folds which they will use as hiding-places, 
and which, even if they were empty, they would replenish 
from Persia, from Afghanistan, from Russia, from 
China, and, more than all, from Agra and Calcutta. 
Arms are not difficult things to hide or to carry in a 
country as wild as the moon, and with 300 per cent. 
to be made by smuggling you can trust nobody except 
the gentlemen. Fining is more efficacious, because the 
clansmen love their few rupees, but it is difficult to 
carry out without threats of military execution, which 
are both cruel and foreign to our ways; and de- 
stroying villages only ruins that minority which, even 
in the clans, would rather not fight. Hostages are of no 
value outside Beloochistan, fer except there the clans 
have no hereditary chiefs, and we could not shoot the 
hostages if they had. The hostage system is only good 
for men who, when tricked, can murder, like Parisian 
Reds, Afghan fanatics, or Chinese in a rout, not for 
English Generals. There remains the cutting of good 
roads by forced labour, and it is on this, and on the erection 
of forts in the passes, that, like General Wade, we shall 
ultimately have to rely. Make the Afridi country acces- 
sible, and Afridis will be slow to attack,—that, and not 
direct government, which would be too costly, too burden- 
some on the Army, and too irritating to the tribes, is, we 
believe, the best working method of control. If that 
secures peace, even for ten years, we shall have got the 
Treasury right again, we shall have railway transport 
sufficient for an emergency, we shall have invented an 
aluminium gun that a mule can carry, and we shall have 
accustomed thousands of Afridis to look upon the British 
service as their proper way of getting something to save 
— they set up housekeeping. Time is our ally, not 
theirs. 





COMMON-SENSE IN IRELAND. 


A LADY, writing in the Contemporary Review of this 
month, says the great mental defect of the Celt, and 
especially of the Irish Celt, is want of self-control. It 





may be so, and she ought to know; but the average 
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Briton, speaking with his usual “brutal” directness, 
would be apt to define that weakness rather as a lack 
of common-sense, seldom found in any branch of the 
Teutonic family, even when they are excited. Look at 
the recent action of Irish leaders. ; Mr. John Redmond, 
who leads, in many respects worthily leads, the relics of 
the Parnellite party, declares himself in every speech a 
devoted Home-ruler. He knows, much better than we 
can tell him, that without the consent of English Home- 
rulers he and his followers are powerless; and he knows 
also that one governing idea of those Home-rulers is that 
if this desire were gratified Ireland would not only be 
content, but would be changed at once from a disaffected 
province into a heartily allied kingdom. There is no 
speaker on that side in England who has not said this, 
and though we hold them mistaken, we do not for an 
instant doubt that they are honest in their illusion. Yet 
on the anniversary of Mr. Parnell’s death Mr. William 
Redmond winds up a day of speechifying in Dublin 
by proposing three cheers for the Afridis because they 
are fighting England, and while his more prominent 
brother, John, raises no protest, the meeting at once 
gives the Afridis their three cheers. In other words, the 
Trishmen then assembled in a meeting the object of which 
is to announce themselves once more as the true Home- 
rulers, and the fitting spokesmen of the entire party, so 
hate England that they hope to see her defeated, even by 
savages. There is no question of general sympathy with 
rebellion in the matter, for the Afridis are not our subjects, 
but an independent clan who made for money a contract 
which they have broken; and as they are Mussulmans 
who never heard of Ireland, their sole claim on Irish 
sympathy is their hostility to the British name. Yet this 
is sufficient to draw out the cheers of Mr. Redmond’s 
followers. Indeed, the case is even worse than this. 
Thousands of the troops about to contend with the clans- 
men are Irishmen, Celtic Irishmen, Celtic Catholic Irish- 
men, all of them without exception volunteers, and they 
are not only shot down in battle by these Afridis, which 
is all fair, but they are “sniped,” that is, in reality, 
murdered by adroit shooting from behind rocks when 
they are off their guard. And yet because they are 
fighting for the British cause, which is also the cause of 
Ireland, and indeed, in one way, of the whole world, which 
benefits by the taming of wild men, an Irish meeting 
hopes that they will be defeated, that is, slaughtered in 
hundreds, put to shame, and made afraid to go on with 
their beneficial work. The bitterness is so bitter that it 
extinguishes among Irishmen who feel it even sympathy 
with their own relatives, who are at least illustrating 
the gallantry of the national temper. We have no in- 
tention of scolding the men in the meeting for their 
opinions, though we think that, as savagery and 
civilisation are for the moment at death-grips in the 
Himalaya, those opinions are almost monstrous; but we 
ask where is the common-sense of the people who under 
such circumstances express them, where is the states- 
manship of their leaders, where is the comprehension of 
facts without which great causes are never won by Irish- 
menor anybody else? Grant that the British are to be re- 
garded as enemies of Ireland, though that in 1897 is only a 
malignant assumption, still sensible people try tounderstand 
their enemies, and Irish Home-rulers must be well aware 
that this is one of the few subjects upon which average 
Englishmen are vindictive. They have not forgiven the 
telegram to Mr. Kruger yet, and it seems to them more 
natural that the German Emperor should hate them than 
that Irishmen should. At all events, the Irishmen want 
political allies, and there is not an English or Scotch 
Home-ruler who while the impact of an incident like this 
18 fresh in his mind does not cease to be a Home-ruler’s 
ally. He may continue to think the principle admirable, 
but he doubts, if Irishmen love Afridis, whether its appli- 
cation is opportune. We write without a trace of partisan 
feeling, for, though Unionist to the core, we desire that 
the Irish people, with whom we have to live through the 
centuries, should prove themselves a sensible, as they are 
a gifted people, and a display like this makes us doubt 
whether there is not in them some incurable perversity 
fatal to their future progress. Ordinary children would 
not be so silly. 


Mr. Dillon is not much wiser than his rival. It seems 
to be true that in certain districts of Ireland, especially in 
Connaught and along the western coast-line, the potato 





once more shows signs of failing. The cause is said to be 
that the more sharply pressed peasantry pick out the 
best potatoes to eat, and that the breed being kept 
up only by second-rate or inferior tubers, tends to a 
deterioration which is accompanied, as in deteriorated 
families, by special liability to disease. We do not 
pretend to be final authorities on that point, but there 
seems no doubt that the potatoes over a considerable 
stretch of the congested lands are either small or sick, and 
in either case of little value for human food. There will, 
therefore, be much distress, possibly rising in remote or 
isolated places to a dangerous want of means on which to 
keep healthy, or even alive. Mr. Dillon is informed of 
those facts, and is doubtless strongly moved by pity for 
his countrymen and anxiety for their safety, and what 
does he do? He has only to make the case clear and 
appeal to Britain, and there is a moral certainty of relief. 
The horror of death by starvation rises in this island, 
owing probably to its long immunity from famine, to a 
passion that almost clouds the judgment, so that kindly 
folk feel more for the victims of actual hunger than for 
the victims of cancer or any other malignantly cruel 
disease. There is not an Englishman or a Scotchman 
alive who, if he knew unmistakeably that an Irishman 
was dying of starvation from no fault of his own, would 
not give him some of his own bread. Nothing is needed 
but unmistakeable proof of the facts, and from the 
Treasury, from the Mansion House, from a thousand meet- 
ings, there would pour in little rills of gold. Mr. Dillon, 
however, instead of at once scooping out a channel for those 
rills, uses the temptation to make of the distress a political 
engine, asks Parliament to meet at once, and suggests 
in every attitude, though not in words, that the English 
are in reality reluctant or slow to relieve Irish distress. 
The consequence is a feeling that the distress is exag- 
gerated for political reasons, and the stream of charity 
tends to be dried up. We are not suggesting, be it under- 
stood, for one moment, what some of our countrymen are 
not ashamed to say, that Mr. Dillon does not care about 
distress if only he may pose as the distressed ones’ special 
defender. We believe that he, whom we should define if 
we were summing up his character as a rather good 
Spaniard of much ability who happened to live in Ireland, 
does honestly care, and would do anything in his power to 
protect them from suffering; but where is the wisdom or 
statesmanship of causelessly irritating those whom he 
wishes to act as benefactors? That is not policy, but only 
foolishness, unless, indeed, he is ready to postpone the 
relief of his countrymen to his wish for their votes, and 
that is a readiness of which, as we say, we are heartily 
willing to acquit him. It is not political selfishness, but 
want of common-sense, of any true judgment, that is, of 
patent facts, which induces him, as it induces Mr. Red- 
mond, to assume the precise attitude which makes English- 
men regard them as hopeless politicians. 


A great many Irishmen, and some thinkers who are not 
Irishmen, will say that the charge we bring against the 
Trish leaders is a trivial one after all, that common- 
sense is but a bourgeois quality, and that the Irish 
possess others far loftier and more to be admired. Very 
true, both those remarks, but wholly inapplicable to 
the situation, which is that Irishmen have to convince a 
people perhaps tenfold as powerful as themselves, -and 
besotted with admiration for common-sense, that in 
making certain great concessions to them they are 
making them to a sensible people. They certainly will 
not be made until that conviction is established,—so much 
at least is admitted. Then why do the Irish raise to 
leadership persons in whom the quality is so wanting, who 
do not even perceive what action or what speech is dis- 
creet, but who, the moment they are excited or tried by 
misfortune or elated with hope, do and say the very thing 
which of all others will throw most obstacles in the way 
of their own acknowledged purposes? Why do they, to 
use diplomatic language, place all their confidence in 
men who are certain to win no confidence from the Courts 
to which they are accredited? That is surely not the way 
to win the treaties they want. We confess this is to us a 
perplexity and a regret; a perplexity because we hold the 
Trish to be among the quickest-witted of races, a regret 
because we would rather be defeated and know that the 
Irish were going to be a happy people, than be convinced 
that there was something inherent in them which would 
stand for ever in the way of their success. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF GERMAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


E Socialist Congress at Hamburg has confirmed the 
ge which we have for some time taken, that the 
Social Democratic party of Germany is, in the course of 
its development, becoming’ less economic and more 
political, less Socialist and more Democratic. When the 
attempt was made, some few years ago, to appeal to the 
rural voters on behalf of Socialism, it became immediately 
obvious that the diffieulties of such an appeal were 
peculiar; because rural industry with individual owner- 
ship, whatever hardships it may involve, cannot afford 
the kind of soil in which Socialism grows. The very pith 
and core of the Socialist appeal is that it is addressed to 
men who do not own the instruments of production. 
But the German peasant owns his tools and his land, 
though he may be encumbered by mortgages ; and conse- 
quently his ears are deaf to any appeal to vest these 
instruments of production in the hands of the State. 
Therefore, as the peasant evidently valued liberty of work 
and choice in the first place, the party found it necessary 
to abandon the nationalisation of land as the main 
item in the rural programme in order to gain the slightest 
chance of winning the rural vote. But when this economic 
item was flung overboard, a more pronouncedly political 
programme took its place; and ever since the direction 
of the Socialist party’s development has been on political 
rather than on purely economic lines. The debate in the 
Socialist Congress at Hamburg on the resolution per- 
mitting Socialist voters to take part in elections for the 
Prussian Landtag, and the passage of that resolution by 
160 to 50 votes, seem to us to finally indicate the 
supremacy of the political over the economic ideal as 
providing the real impetus to the German Socialist 


No observer can help feeling some intellectual respect 
for the German Social Democratic party. It is the one 
party under that name in Europe which has been led with 
conspicuoss ability, which has made solid gains, which 
has proved itself capable of discipline, and which has 
become a Parliamentary success. Compare the squab- 
bling factions which make up French Socialism, the vague 
Anarchism which parades as Socialism in Italy, or the 
tiny handful of mediocre intransigeants who harangue 
listless crowds in London parks, with the great, dis- 
ciplined phalanx which has captured the representation 
of so many German cities, whose Deputies are listened to 
with more attention than are those of any other group in 
the Reichstag, and whose ominous growth seems to the 
German Emperor a portent of the first magnitude. No 
wonder that the world has been impressed by this 
development of a party which marches from triumph 
to triumph, and which threatens to hold at no very 
distant date the balance of power in the Reichstag 
itself. And if the resolution to take part in the Prussian 
as well as the German elections be followed by Socialist 
voters generally (as the remarkable discipline of the party 
may well lead us to expect will be the case), and if any 
impression be made on the singular three-class con- 
stituency which elects the Prussian House, foreign 
observers might, with some show of reason, imagine that 
the fundamental economic institutions of modern society 
were almost in danger of being speedily undermined in 
the Fatherland, and that at last the “ social revolution ” 
so long and often predicted was really about to take 
place. And yet, we are convinced, such a diagnosis 
would be utterly erroneous. 

The real truth is that it is not in what she shares with 
other countries that the danger to Germany lies, but in 
what is peculiar to herself. Germany shares with the 
entire civilised world the institutions of modern in- 
dustrialism, and is in no more real danger on that 
side than is England or France, and is in consider- 
ably less danger than is America, because Germans 
have not been accustomed to the high-water line of 
material prosperity which until recently was expected as 
a matter of course in the United States. The town work- 
man of Germany is really better off in many ways than 
those of other European countries. He has got through 


with his industrial revolution much more quickly than 
did the English workman, he has not experienced the 
horrid squalor which marked the English industrial 
districts in the early century, he is protected by very 


rigorous legislation, and he is insured both inst 
accidents andold age. When Karl Marx gave to the Germag 
Socialist movement its original impetus, he assumed that 
the rise of the “ great industry ” necessarily meant all the 
hideous facts recorded half a century ago in English 
Blue-books. But it does not, and therefore the motive ip 
Germany towards Socialism was much more speculatiyg 
and theoretical than practical and experiential. It was 
originally a movement of students and thinkers rathey 
than of working men. As soon asthe Empire was formed 
and universal suffrage established, the Socialist party was 
bound to make its appeal to working men rather than to 
thinkers, and it was bound to show its hand as a part 

with definite, positive, practical proposals for changing the 
economic basis of society. Never mind, said Bismarck 
what votes these gentlemen poll in the constituencies, Jot 
us see what practical legislation they can propose in the 
Reichstag. Now, broadly speaking, it may be said that 
the German Socialist Members have proposed none, Al] 
the remarkable industrial legislation which Bismarck sup. 
ported was, indeed, suggested by Lassalle, as Bismarck 
himself acknowledged; but then Lassalle was not a true 
Social Democrat, but an intense aristocrat who believed 
in the idea of the Paternal State. The admirable muni. 
cipal life of Germany, which renders the German cities the 
best organised in the world, is not the outcome of Socialist 
proposals, but is the work of middle-class officialism per. 
meated with a high sense of civic duty. The extension 
of State activities in Germany has nothing whatever to do 
with Socialism, as some English people vainly imagine; 
it is the historical outcome of the political theories of the 
German people, and it is carried out very often, as the 
Socialists themselves admit, without the slightest regard 
for the interests of the workpeople. Social Democracy, in 
short, has in no way contributed to the modern economic 
life of Germany; it has not yielded any practical pro. 
posals. Revolutionary in form, with all the shibboleths 
of Marx on its lips, with solid battalions of working men 
behind it, the party, imposing as it appears, has yet failed 
to make any impression on the actual economic institutions 
of Germany. 


Is, then, it may be asked, this great party destined 
to fail and to pass out of existence? By no means; the 
signs all indicate that it is increasing, at least in numbers 
if not in genuine power, every day. How then does it 
grow, if it is not fulfilling its supposed mission, and what 
is its real, if not its avowed, purpose ? We contend, and 
we point to the proceedings of the Hamburg Congress as 
evidence, that the Social Democratic party is really (though 
not avowedly) shedding its revolutionary economics, and 
is developing into the one real Democratic Opposition to 
the Kaiser and his methods of government. What is the 
motive for Socialists taking part in the Prussian State 
elections ? To fight the reactionary legislation which the 
Prussian Junker can get through the Prussian Landtag 
but which he cannot get through the German Reichstag. 
That is to say, the aim is political rather than economic, 
for the party, having abandoned land nationalisation, has 
nothing of economic importance to ask for from the Prussian 
Landtag. The speech which Herr Liebknecht, who is the 
depositary of the older traditions of the party, made in 
opposition to the proposal, proves that the newer methods 
are suspicious to those who took their economics direct 
from Marx. According to Herr Liebknecht, the par- 
ticipation of Socialists in the Prussian elections will 
lead to compromises with the Radicals, and will in 
that way gradually make of the Socialist party 4 
merely advanced democratic party with a certain num- 
ber of economic doctrines which will be relegated 
more and more to the rank of pious opinions. Herren 
Bebel and Auer disclaimed this inference. They were 
for upholding every jot and tittle of the orthodox 
Socialist creed; but, nevertheless, for tactical considera- 
tions, they advocated a course of action which will, as 4 
matter of fact, compel the party to subordinate its 
economic to its political principles. In short, one can 
read between the lines an avowal that the party, if it 1s 
to hold together and attract the masses to its embrace, 
must fight the actual political battle rather than indulge 
in vague talk about an economic revolution, which seems 
as far off as when Marx urged all proletarians to unite 
against the owners of capital. The German Socialist party 
is, therefore, developing into a real, solid Democratic 
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rty, by reason of its narrow aims and its pure 
PManchesterism,” having failed to attract the people, 
and having consequently gone down in disastrous ship- 
wreck, the Socialist party is left as the one party which 
can hold up the flag of democracy, and attract the support 
of all who hate a reign of tyranny and espionage. If only 
the Kaiser were to abandon his present policy, he could 
stop the growth of Social Democracy ; for, on our theory, 
{hat growth is dependent far more on political than 
on economic conditions. Give the German people real 
political liberty, loosen the yoke of the policeman and 
the spy, and we venture to assert that the chief losers by 
such a policy would be the leaders of the Socialist party. 
But so long as the masses of Germany are not free to 
speak and to combine, so long as their homes can be 
entered day and night by the creatures of the Govern- 
ment—so long, in short, as despotism holds the field— 
there must be a great centre of opposition representing 
the culture and aspirations of the people for freedom. 
And that centre is being found in the Social Democratic 


party. 





SENOR SAGASTA’S FIRST ROCK AHEAD. 


HE new Liberal Ministry in Spain is entering on the 
task of settling the Cuban difficulty with energy. 
As an essential preliminary General Weyler has been 
recalled, and the spirit of conciliation is so strongly in 
the ascendant that, according to a telegram received by a 
Spanish paper from New York, the Minister for the 
Colonies has asked the leader of the Autonomist party to 
nominate some candidates for appointment to important 
posts in the Cuban Administration. The same authority 
states that the autonomists in New York held a meeting 
on the receipt of the news of General Weyler’s recall, 
expressed their confidence in the policy of the new 
Government, promised that they would return to Cuba 
as soon as the autonomy had been declared, and finally 
stated that they would henceforth support the Govern- 
ment unconditionally in its work of pacification. 


So far so good, though the news would be all 
the better for direct confirmation. But even if it 
be all true to the letter, it still leaves out the 
most important difficulty that stands in the way of 
Sefior Sagasta and his colleagues. It is stated that 
“administrative and economic autonomy” is to be 
established in Cuba next January. This must obviously 
mean that the Cubans are to have control of Cuban 
finance, and it is perfectly evident that no grant of 
autonomy would be acceptable without this provision. 
But Cuban finance is complicated by the question of the 
Cuban Debt, the amount of which has been enormously 
increased by the war, and for which the Cuban Treasury 
is held responsible. It is hardly to be expected that the 
Cubans, having waged what they believe to have been a 
righteous and successful war for the acquisition of a voice 
in their own affairs, will be willing to take on their own 
shoulders the expenses that Spain incurred in resisting 
their demands and laying waste their territory. The 
boot is on the other leg. The concession of autonomy is 
practically an acknowledgment that the insurgents have 
been victorious: the more determined among them, and 
their American supporters, have asserted frequently that 
they would be satisfied with nothing short of complete inde- 
pendence, but autonomy is in itself a very great concession 
wrung from Spanish stubbornness, and fully justifies the 
Cubans in contending, as they assuredly will when the 
economic settlement comes to be made, that they have a 

claim to an indemnity from Spain instead of being saddled 
with the war expenses of both sides. Moreover, the 
principle that the Cuban war is entirely a matter for the 

uban Treasury has already been practically abandoned 
by Spain. As the late Finance Minister admitted in his 

udget statement, the war has been carried on, not with 
the resources of the island, which do not at present suffice 
or its ordinary necessities, but by credit, supported and 
strengthened by the guarantee of the Peninsula. This 
guarantee, it is confessed, constitutes a certain inter- 
dependence between the two Treasuries, although it is 
pathetically pointed out that itis of vital importance that 
their complete independence should be maintained. The 
ordinary Spanish Budget, which is usually confined 


> 
outside disturbances as Colonial wars, has already 
been invaded by the Cuban question. As a recent 
Foreign Office Report says, “this rule has already been 
infringed by the enactment contained in the law of 
July 10th last, providing that some of the engagements 
entered into for carrying out the war in Cuba are to be 
guaranteed by the Spanish Treasury, so that the sum 
required for interest on the loan of last November 
guaranteed by the customs receipts has to be included 
in the ordinary budget.” 

The principle of interdependence is thus accepted in fact, 
and when we consider the manner in which the resources 
of Cuba have been wasted, and her revenues have been 
misapplied, under the Spanish régime, it is obvious that 
the Cubans are justified in contending that if economic 
autonomy is to mean anything, the island’s finance must 
be freed from the incubus of debt that has been imposed 
upon it by the system from which it has struggled 
to set itself free. A still stronger argument lies in 
the fact that if Cuba is left with this burden on 
its back it will be forced, by its impoverished con- 
dition and the necessity to provide means wherewith to 
make head against the difficulty of restoring its industries, 
to borrow heavily wherever it can best raise a loan. The 
enterprising citizens of the United States who have taken 
so keen an interest in the struggle will be ready enough 
to seize this opportunity of increasing their influence and 
hold upon the island, and Spain will discover, when too 
late, that she has pocketed her pride and granted Cuban 
autonomy only to put the island finances into the control 
of a Wall Street syndicate. In a community that has 
been schooled with such an education as Cuba has 
received, financial control is a very important factor, and 
it is safe to predict that Spain will be compelled to 
endure the defeat of the object for which she fought so 
stubbornly, and then made the still greater sacrifice of 
her pride by conceding autonomy, unless she is prepared, 
not only to relieve Cuba of her Debt, but also to provide 
her with funds to meet pressing necessities pending the 
revival of her revenues. 

Is Spain in a position to do this? The Cuban Debt has 
been growing so rapidly that statistics and returns have 
found some difficulty in keeping pace with it. Last year’s 
Statesman’s Year Book gave it as about forty millions 
sterling. The recent Foreign Office Report on Spanish 
finance, which appears to be the latest available authority 
on these matters, puts it at seventy millions odd. This 
sum, however, does not apparently include various sums 
advanced by the Bank of Spain on the security of 
Cuban bonds, amounting at the beginning of this year 
to £8,690,200. The same Return gives two hundred and 
eighty-three millions sterling odd as the grand total of the 
Spanish Debt proper, so that we are well within the mark 
in inferring that if Spain takes over Cuban obligations 
she will have to add more than 25 per cent. to her own 
Debt, the interest on which already absorbs a third of her 
revenue,—a cruelly high proportion for a country such as 
Spain. Now Spain is not in a position to enjoy the luxury 
of quarrelling with her bankers. She has the insurrection 
in the Philippines to contend with, as well as the Cuban 
question, and though the return of a Liberal Ministry to 
power is expected to promote an early termination of this 
difficulty, there can be no doubt that the country will require 
all the credit that it can preserve in order to set its house 
thoroughly in order and make a fresh start. An internal 
loan offered last November was enthusiastically subscribed 
for and taken up; but, in the first place, an internal loan 
is an inefficient remedy against the loss on exchange 
which is one of the Treasury’s many serious difficulties ; 
and in the second, it is by no means certain that sub- 
scriptions would be as prompt for a loan which is the 
sequel of a surrender, as for that which was carried off so 
well by @ patriotic desire to help the Government to 
maintain a struggle in which Spanish pride was deeply 
involved. An attempt to issue a loan abroad last autumn 
on-the guarantee of the quicksilver mines of Almaden 
was a failure, “even though it was brought out,” says 
the Foreign Office Report, “under the auspices of the 
house of Rothschild.” There is a slight inaccuracy 
here, for in fact the circumstances were so hopeless that 
the loan was not “brought out” at all. The French 
banking-houses, which have hitherto supported Spanish 
credit with the skill and success which only French 





rigidly to home affairs, and is carefully shielded, 
whenever possible. from the extraneous influence of such 


financiers can command, appear to be disinclined to add 
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to their already enormous holdings of their neighbour’s 
bonds, and it is not too much to say that the mere 
possibility of Spain’s adding to her indebtedness by 
taking over the Cuban Debt would have very awkward 
consequences on the Paris Bourse. That Bourse has 
already shown signs of considerable nervousness lately in 
connection with Spanish finance and the position of the 
Bank of Spain; and there can be no doubt that the 
French banks, to whose opinion Spain’s advisers are 
bound by the necessities of the case to give careful heed, 
would be inexorably opposed to any measure that would 
tend to depreciate Spanish credit at the present moment, 
when the demand for money on the Continent has sent 
the German Bank-rate up to 5 per cent.,—a very practical 
storm-signal for all holders of doubtful securities. It is 
highly significant that the recall of General Weyler and 
the advances of the Autonomist party towards Seiior 
Sagasta’s Ministry have not been followed by any 
recovery in Spanish bonds such as might have been 
expected from the improved chances of peace. This 
clearly shows that the financiers interested perceive that 
the question of the Cuban Debt is an almost impassable 
rock ahead. 





THE INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


E do not think much of the National Free Labour 
Congress, though its leaders say they have two 
hundred thousand followers. Of what rank are the 
followers in the great hierarchy of work? Half of them, 
we suspect, would slip into the old Unions if they could, 
and the remainder show a strong disposition to form a 
Dnion of their own, with an organisation, secretaries, and 
afund. We do not like either that hint about sending 
cut “armed emergency men,” even if it is only a rhetorical 
threat. That is not the English way of doing business, 
and would, if acted on, end in a civil war in every factory 
town. While, however, we distrust the new movement as 
being as likely to produce a new tyranny as any kind of 
freedom, we cannot think the old Unions are wise or 
the federated employers of engineers wise either. The 
former clearly have made a mess of it. They have 
driven the capital employed in their trade into the strike 
which Prince Bismarck long ago foretold; they have 
shown employers what tremendous strength they may 
obtain by adopting Union tactics on their own side; and 
they have so badly chosen the locality and the time for 
their “great revolt,” and so imperfectly reckoned up 
their resources, that they have been beaten. For, though 
the contest may go on for a time, they are beaten. We 
do not care about the truth or falsehood of the contra- 
dictory statistics published by the two parties; the con- 
clusive evidence, to our mind, is that the men are 
going to Mr. Ritchie praying him, as he values votes, to 
get them out of their scrape by suggesting, or if prac- 
ticable, enforcing, some form of conciliation. They are 
Englishmen and Union workmen, and in neither capacity 
would they take that course if they thought they were 
going to prevail. Englishmen plead to Government 
when they are in trouble, not when they are pros- 
perous, and English workmen when confident reject all 
forms of authoritative arbitration. The truth is that the 
men have been deceived as to their resources, partly by 
over-trust in the liberality and means of the general body 
of Union men, and partly, we fancy, by the usual failure 
. of all who live by wages, their tendency to exaggerate the 
potency of large sums of money. It seems so difficult to 
workmen to exhaust two or three hundred thousand pounds, 
though if they would only remember the cost of armies 
they would see that to maintain sixty or seventy thousand 
idle men is for any organisation except the State a dread- 
ful undertaking. Certainly it will not be done out of 
sympathetic subscriptions. Whatever the cause, they have 
been misguided, have lost very large sums of money both 
in their Union treasuries and in their homes, have, we fear, 
embarrassed their households, and have made their future 
relation with the capitalists, who are as necessary to them 
as they are to the capitalists, very difficult indeed. They 
have now to think out terms which they can endure 
and which the masters will accept, and think them out 
without being able to threaten that if they are not 
accepted they will go on striking. They must, in fact, if 
they would save their Unions, make their Union rules less 
offensive to employers, and, above all, extinguish any 
of them which interfere with the full employment of 








machinery and with the discipline of factories, The 
must allow the masters the full benefit of their brain 
and their capital, which are all they have to rely on 
in contending against a competition which every da 

grows sharper, and which in the engineering busines, 
has hardly begun yet, for Asia has not intervened 
in the manufacture of machines as it has in the textil, 
industries. We should like to ask well-informed work. 
men why they think that a Chinaman, under English 
superintendents and foremen, cannot make an engine of 
auy kind. They will find that he can, and when he dogg 
English workmen in iron will understand for the first 
time what competition really means. 

On the other hand, we dread the ideas said to by 
prevalent among employers. Mr. Siemens may have been 
misunderstood as to his desire to “smash the Unions” 
but we do not suppose many masters would deny that if 
as a result of this struggle, the Unions disappeared, they 
would be greatly delighted. That is natural. Union 
officials often make themselves nuisances to employers, 
and in obtaining their full freedom the masters woul 
also obtain a new supply of energy. But it is possible to 
exaggerate those gains. It is certain that the count 
would lose, for the rise of the Unions has helped the pro. 
gress of the last half-century by improving the position of 
workmen, and it is doubtful if the masters would gain, 
They would be dreadfully hampered by new competition 
among themselves, based on the “ undercutting ” to which 
the Unions are the great permanent obstacle. They would 
have factories full of sullen workmen, whose strikes, being 
of the old savage kind, would have often a worse effect in 
driving away capital than the great Union strikes, which, 
at all events, hit everybody alike. And they would 
have inferior employés, the direct effect of the men's 
powerlessness being—as it used to be—that the little 
masters would, by grinding, lower the tone and the 
capacity of the whole body. We take it that the 
Union men, judged from any impartial point of view, do 
form the aristocracy of labour,—that is, that the Unions 
either make better workmen or attract those workmen who 
are the best men, and by giving them a new sense of 
security, make them more competent than they were in 
isolation. No capitalist who understood the situation of 
fifty years ago would wish to see it revived, and that 
situation was mainly due to the fact that the workman, 
being powerless from isolation, was oppressed almost 
beyond endurance. The masters, if victorious—as doubt- 
less they will be—should use their new power to rid the 
Unions of objectionable features and of all rules which im- 
pede progress, and, that done, should rather cultivate and 
utilise than suppress them,—should, in fact, allow them 
to be the Councils of the Trades. We fear they will take 
another course. It is so intensely pleasant to be absolute, 
particularly in one’s own factory, that their temptation, 
with the Unions beaten, will be to do as they please in 
future without reference to anything but their own con- 
venience and their own profits, thus producing the situation 
we see in America, where the whole body of workmen 
stand in an attitude of sullen and suspicious dislike to the 
whole body of capitalists, and where a strike rapidly 
assumes the form, and sometimes the proportions, of 4 
small civil war. We do not want that state of things 10 
this country, and we are by no means certain, if the men 
were forbidden to combine, that we should not getit. The 
modern Unions certainly make the industrial warfare less 
dangerous to society than it used to be. 

We cannot help fearing that behind this struggle there 
is a danger, hardly noticed as yet, which may speedily 
prove most serious. Are not both capital and the numbers 
of the workmen overtaking, and even passing, the work 
that is waiting for them to do? The excessive fear of 
competition, the reduced profits of the factories, the 
obvious greed in all the industrial countries for new 
possessions, for new “ outlets,” for foreign concessions, 
for contracts abroad, all seem to point to a condition 
of affairs in which the mites are too many for the cheese. 
The competition has become so sharp, owing to a dispro- 
portion between work and contractors for work, that 
there is no margin left to be wasted on conciliating 
anybody, and may become so sharp that only the slave- 
driving firms will make any profit at all. There are three 
applicants, so to speak, for every big job. If that is true, 
we shall see, what we are told already begins to be seen, 
an excessive preference for the very best hands, a steady 
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tendency to weed out the old and the half-competent, 
and a severe pressure to reduce the wages of. average, 
and of course more numerous, men. The product 
of that is a working community, among whom a 
few are prosperous for a portion of their lives, a 
larger body are conscious of a struggle always in- 
creasing in severity, and a multitude of the half- 
competent sink into a true proletariat, accepting wages 
incompatible with civilisation as the reward of strenuous 
though little-skilled toil. That is not a sound position 
for an industrial community, or is not, at all events, the 

ition that this country desires, and it is very difficult 
indeed to see how it is to be avoided. It certainly cannot 
be prevented if masters and men will not puil together, 
if the use of combination among workmen is to be 
ignored, and if competition among employers is to be 
absolutely unrestrained by anything except the will of 
individual firms. If we are not greatly mistaken, the 
necessity for a kind of statesmanship in the organisation 
of industry is becoming very pressing, and there are not 
many signs that it is forthcoming either among the 
masters or in the Unions in any quantity. After all, 
tha settlement of quarrels by private war hardly suits a 
complex and highly artificial civilisation, and nobody as 
yet suggests a better method. Arbitration might do; 
but then we must get great and trusted arbiters—“ Red 
Judges,” in fact—and must trust them with judicial 
powers,—an arrangement to which as yet neither the 
Barons of industry nor their subjects will lend a patient 


ear. 





EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY IN CRETE. 


HAT are the chances of any speedy solution of the 
Cretan problem? None, so far as we can see, 
while the present attitude of the Powers is maintained. A 
more miserable condition of things, a more complete testi- 
mony to the breakdown of Huropean diplomacy, it would 
be hard to imagine. Disease, hunger, and a habit of 
murder from revenge, are up to the present the fruits 
of the combined action of the European Powers. We are 
told, indeed, that “the negotiations between the Powers 
and the Porte with regard to Crete will shortly enter upon an 
active phase,’—one of those mysterious semi-official utter- 
ances which may mean anything or nothing. How are the 
Powers going to negotiate? What attitude will they take 
up? What theory as to the Porte will fill their minds 
when they arrive at their “active phase”? Is Germany 
to be meekly followed in her pro-Turkish policy, in her 
jealousy for the Sultan and her belief in his permanence 
and security ? Are mere academic suggestions to be made 
without any determination to enforce them at any cost ? 
Is Europe, misled by temporary success into a belief 
in the power and influence of the alleged Mussulman 
revival, to speak with bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness before the Caliph? If so, the “active phase” 
will produce the same crop of misery which the passive 
phase is yielding, and diplomacy will once more have 
covered itself with confusion. Indeed, the events of 
the last year or two, and particularly the chaos in Crete, 
have shed a flood of light on the incompetence of the 
European diplomatic ring. Any great business firm 
which managed its affairs as European diplomacy has 
Fangled the Cretan problem would be soon in bankruptcy, 
the judgment of the commercial world not being able to 
tolerate such incompetence. On the other hand, had it 
been possible to award to some great syndicate a contract 
for settling the Cretan question, for removing the Turkish 
soldiers, organising a gendarmerie, clothing the naked, 
feeding the hungry, and establishing a settled government, 
it could have been done in three months at half the cost 
entailed by the spasmodic efforts of the Powers, who as 
yet have not only arrived nowhere, but have helped to 
make confusion worse confounded. 


The first question is whether the Powers mean business, 
and whether they are united and determined to bring 
about peace and order in this distracted and impoverished 
island. If they are, they must not only talk straight to 
the Sultan, but compel his obedience to their will. 
Turkey has consented to the evacuation of the island, 
and she must be held decisively to her word. On this 
matter there must be no hesitation or division, but 
mgorous orders which the Porte must obey. Next, an 





orderly autonomous Government must be established, and | incapacity, so to speak, of their representatives. Tho 


aii» 


here it will be necessary to see that, under cover of a 
nominal autonomy, Turkish rule in any shape or form is 
not reintroduced. The Powers, by coercing the Cretans, 
by stepping in when an insurrection would have made an 
end of Turkish oppression in the island, have made them- 
selves, so to speak, the moral heirs and assigns of the 
Cretan insurrectionary movement, and they must fulfil the 
task of a real deliverance of Crete from plunder and 
anarchy. The Philhellenic aspirations of Crete, however 
natural and justified, no longer form a factor in the 
problem; but it is all the more essential that the 
Powers should demonstrate the existence of an effective 
alternative to that solution of an admittedly desperate 
problem. The Powers, therefore, after compelling Turkish: 
acquiescence in their proposals, must proceed to organise 
a Government. First of all, the Governor-General of Crete 
must be a European, to be selected from a country outside 
the ring-fence of the Great Powers. Such a nation as 
Sweden, which is in no way interested in the question of 
the Turkish Empire, might be called on to provide this 
European official. This was the first point made in the- 
French proposals for the settlement of Crete. In the 
second place, a gendarmerie must be constituted, composed 
both of natives and foreigners, the latter to be recruited 
from one of the smaller European Powers not specifically 
interested in the question. Until this is done, the present 
European forces will remain, and the Turks will have an 
excuse for contending that their forces shall also continue 
to hold the seaport towns. It is quite certain, as the: 
Admiral of the Italian Squadron off Crete declares, that 
the insurgents will not lay down their arms while a single 

Turkish soldier remains on the island. Therefore, con- 
flict is a permanent contingency until a well-ordered 

gendarmerie is organised, and conflict means starvation and 
ruin, The Powers are morally bound to prevent that now 
that they have taken the place which Greece sought to fill, 
the place of deliverer from chaos and organiser of justice.. 
There would be nodifficulty in thetask of government so long 
as the Cretans understood that justice was being done, and 
that the fruits of their toil and the peace of their homes 
were safe from the attacks of marauding ruffianism. In the 
next place, a loan, say of £200,000, must be raised, easily 

obtainable at 5 per cent., with a guarantee for ten years, by 
which a new economic start could be given to the unfor- 
tunate island and to meet the expenses of the new Ad- 
ministration. These are the essential points of any reforms 
which the Powers may introduce. It is also manifest that 
the Turkish troops at present in Crete must be ordered 
to certain given districts prior to speedy and complete- 
evacuation. Now, the question is,—Have the Powers 

sufficient’ determination, and do they sufficiently realise 

the situation in Crete, to see that these necessary reforms 

are immediately carried out ? 


There are two difficulties in the way. One, of course, is 
the jealous rivalry, well-nigh reaching insane proportions, 
of the Great Powers. The other is the proved unfitness 
of diplomacy for effective action. How the formation of 
such a Government in Crete as we have hinted at, and 
which France herself suggested, can affect the interests 
of any European Power, we cannot understand. If 
Germany objects—and it is from that quarter alone that 
objection would be likely to come—she becomes responsible 
for the continuance of a reign of disorder which would be 
a singular comment on the Kaiser’s pictures and homilieg 
about the reign of “ order.’ It is no question now of 
punishing Greece, for Greece no longer claims any position 
in Crete, and the Cretans no longer look to Greece for a 
help which they know cannot come from that quarter. 

tis purely and solely a question of establishing peace 
and justice in a land which Turkish misrule reduced to 
anarchy. The European Powers can have no interest in 
disorder, but they must unitedly command Turkish 
obedience, and if the Turkish troops are not ordered to 
evacuate Crete with promptness, the European forces: 
there must see to it that they do. The idea of united 
Europe hesitating for one moment to give the Sultan his 
orders about the evacuation of an island which he has 
agreed to quit is so absurd that we could scarcely take 
it into serious consideration had we not witnessed the 
absurdities which united Europe has already tolerated. 
As for the ineptitude of European diplomacy, we fear 
that nothing is to be expected from it, and that the 
Governments will be greatly hampered by the business 
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diplomatists are not only like agents of rival firms trying 
to outwit each other, but they are bad agents even 
for that purpose. They are so accustomed to routine 
that they possess no initiating power; they are so 
familiar with tedious delays that they cannot even con- 
ceive of the prompt action which is a matter of course in 
business. Their combined action at Constantinople has 
been one prolonged series of failures; they have cajoled, 
threatened, lectured, but scarcely ever obtained one 
solitary success to show for their pains. The truth is 
that a new kind of diplomatist and a new spirit in diplo- 
matic service are needed. Diplomacy is living on tra- 
ditions taken from the very worst periods of European 
history, and those traditions need to be cast aside in 
presence of the actual necessities of Europe to-day. 
Especially does the red-tape method, the prolonged series 
of notes and protocols, the formalities of European diplo- 
macy, seem out of place when we are called on to deal 
with a Government fundamentally barbarian, and with 
the crying abuses of an island which we will neither 
allow to deliver herself from rapine and murder nor re- 
lieve by taking up the task ourselves with energy. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


— the first blush there seems something a little per- 
plexing in the selection by the Oongregational 
Union of the present year of grace for the deliverance 
of a formal denunciation of ritualism within the Church 
of England. Some new, and considerable, and even 
striking facts, it may naturally be held, ought to be in 
view to provide any religious body with adequate justifi- 
cation for putting in the forefront of its proceedings, 
when in Convention assembled, an elaborate condemna- 
tion of tendencies which its members see, or think they 
see, in another religious body. That is what the Con- 
gregational Union has done. Immediately after its dis- 
tinguished Chairman, Dr. Berry, had concluded his very 
thoughtful, impressive, and, in many respects, broad- 
minded Presidential address, there rose the Secretary of 
the Union, the Rev. W. J. Woods, asking leave to move 
the adoption of a document which we might describe—we 
quote the Daily Chronicle report—as a manifesto of the 
Evangelical Churches. Here it may be parenthetically 
remarked that if the Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and other Evangelical Churches desire to record their 
views upon the shortcomings or excesses of the Church of 
England, they may fairly be left to choose their own time 
and way for the discharge of that duty. Passing by, how- 
ever, what seems certainly a somewhat gratuitous assump- 
tion of representative character on the part of the Secretary 
of the Congregational Union, we find that the assembly 
of that body has unanimously declared itself as 
“pained by many evidences of the development of 
sacerdotal claims and sacramentarian superstitions in 
this country,” and as recognising, therefore, an “urgent 
obligation to reaffirm the judgment respecting these 
matters which is universally held in the Congrega- 
tional Churches.” What, it may be asked, has happened 
to call for this strange inauguration of the business of a 
generally tolerant denomination ? What would have been 
said about the order in which beams and motes ought 
to be removed by Christians from their own and their 
brethren’s eyes if, let us say, the Church Congress had 
proceeded, after the Bishop of Southwell’s opening sermon, 
to pass unanimously, and amid loud cheers, a resolution 
a quarter of a column long lamenting the dangerous 
secularising of sacred things involved in the “ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon” services prevailing among the Con- 
gregationalists, or the indifference which many of them 
display at School Board election times to the importance 
of the teaching of definite Christian doctrine? For 
our part, we should have thought such action in the case 
of the Church Congress distinctly unfortunate,and wanting 
in the spirit both of charity and of dignity, and we have 
too much respect for the body which, if any, inherits the 
best traditions of English Puritanism to disguise our 
Opinion that the Congregational manifesto adopted at 
Birmingham on Tuesday was an error in taste, feeling, 
and judgment. 

At the same time, while holding that opinion, we are 
ready to recognise the train of thought which led up to 
the anti-ritualist manifesto adopted by the Congregational 

, Union. It is true that. so far as we are aware, there has 


ie 
not been any specially marked development of ritualisti 
practices, or corresponding teaching, within the Church 
of England within the past twelve months or the past few 
years. Not onlyso, but the blank refusalof the Pope to mak 
any kind of advance towards the recognition of Anglican 
Orders has been followed by a manifestation of Anglican 
independence in advanced High Church quarters quite at 
variance with the “ Romanising” tendencies so regular) 
and freely attributed to members of that school. J 
being so, it might have been thought that the occasion 
had arisen for a softening of the Evangelical Noncop. 
formist attitude towards “ Puseyism,” for a recognition 
that it was more honest than it had been taken for, and 
for thankful prayers that in the good time of Providenog 
it might purge itself of its worst follies and excesses 
But, after all, that would have been a superficial view of 
the probable currents of Nonconformist thought, The 
truth plainly is that the events following the Papal letter 
upon Anglican Orders have opened the eyes of Congre. 
gationalists to the fact that the leaders of the “Oxford 
Movement,” and the great and powerful section of the 
Church of England who in this generation are carryin 
that movement forward, were and are of national, not 
foreign, inspiration. Most close and careful observers, 
whether sympathetic or otherwise, must have arrived at 
a recognition of that truth earlier; but popular prejudices 
die very hard, and the anxiety shown in some quarters 
for a healing of the schism with Rome may easily have 
been misinterpreted as affording confirmation of old sus. 
picions. But it is now evident that in the minds of the over 
whelming majority of High Church clergymen the belief in 
the continuity of Anglican Orders with those of the early 
Church, and in the validity of Sacraments as secured by 
that continuity, is held with entire and unshakeable firm- 
ness. They may be right or wrong, but at any rate 
they know their own minds, and are content to accept 
their position as English Churchmen, with whatever 
drawbacks may attach to it, permanently. They are not 
occupying one position with their eye on another which 
they hope to gain. They do, indeed, wh varying 
degrees of ardour, desire reunion with the other branches 
of the Church Catholic. But they are not ready, for the 
sake of accelerating such reunion, to make any sacrifice 
of principle, or to accept any external yoke. Rather do 
they hold that by devoted loyalty to their Church, with 
its Catholic heritage, they will best enable her to fulfil 
the mission with which many of them believe that she is 
charged, to act as a reconciler, possibly even as a basis of 
reconciliation, for divided Christendom. This is the 
temper which has been strengthened and brought more 
fully into view by the sequel of the recent discussions 
about Anglican Orders; and though we think that the 
Congregationalists might acknowledge that there is a 
certain nobility about it, we cannot be altogether sur- 
prised at the depression which it appears to have 
produced among them. For it means that the historic 
sense in regard to matters ecclesiastical is really rooted in 
the English nation, instead of being, as has been so con- 
stantly suggested and assumed, a mere exotic. It means 
that the attitude of thought on religious questions, which 
ultra-Protestants have fondly regarded as a lingering relic 
of times of Roman domination, dying hard indeed, but 
still doomed to die, has life in it, and a possible future 
before it. The Congregationalists see this at last. They see 
that in the national Church—for if it were not the national 
Church, what excuse could there be for the urgent remon- 
strance addresssed to it from Birmingham on Tuesday last? 
—the strain of thought which they hate and stigmatise as 
sacerdotal and sacramentarian, and fiercely describe as 
“a, degradation of Christianity,” is strongly established, 
possibly never to be cast out. 


That is the explanation of the anti-ritualist manifesto ; 
and little as we may admire the spirit in which it was 
introduced, or the lines on which it is framed, we cannot 
deny that there is something consistent about the pro- 
test which it embodies. Yet we are somewhat puzzled 
that the Congregationalists, being the practical English- 
men they are, do not seem able to recognise that 
there must be some good in the strain of thought 
whose advances they so deeply deplore. It is easy to 
condemn “ sacerdotatism,” and we at least are quite ready 
to acknowledge that in some of its forms the thing 80 
denoted is injurious to religion and to human progress. 





But, after all, whatever we may think as to the exact 
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nature of the exclusive powers which any Christian priest- 
hood may rightly claim, this truth remains,—that the 
doctrine of the continuous descent of Anglican Orders 
from primitive times has furnished the Anglican 
priesthood of the last two generations with a clear 
gense of divine commission on the one hand, and a 
yivid esprit de corps on the other, which have had a 
great deal to do with the strength of the present 

sition of the Church of England. The laicising of 
the ministry which is more or less affected among 
Nonconformists, the idea that there is practically no 
difference between minister and layman, is bad philosophy 
and contrary to the spirit of the age. In every other 
department of thought and work specialisation is the 
order of the day. Will any one say that the work of 
ministering in holy things, of studying mankind and 
individual men and women on the spiritual side, is one 
which can be as well done in the odds and ends of busy 
laymen’s time as by men who are carefully prepared and 
solemnly set apart for it, and whose whole lives are con- 
secrated to its discharge? No one, perhaps, will maintain 
that view so baldly stated, but in our judgment there is, 
at the back of the Nonconformist rage against sacer- 
dotalism, a disposition to disparage, if not to deny, the 
value of that specialisation which, carried out in the things 
of the soul, means the breathing of a different atmosphere 
from that of this world and the straining after a peculiar 
fitness for the function of leading and inspiring the best 
side of the life of others. That truth has been brought 
into fuller light by the High Church revival. So has the 
corporate mission of the Church, as distinct from that of 
a multitude of Christians, on which Dr. Berry dwelt 
eloquently ; and Congregationalists would be well advised 
to spend their strength on learning from the successes, 
rather than denouncing what they regard as the excesses, 
of their Anglican fellow-Christians. 








THE WEAK POINT IN ALTRUISM. 

E are not afraid that altruism, though it is fast 
becoming a creed, and begins even to produce 

fanatics, will ever conquer the world. Selfishness, which, 
though a base quality, has its root in an instinct implanted 
in man for his preservation against destructive forces, 
remains, and will remaia, too strong for that result. But we 
are afraid that it may advance so far towards a conquest over 
opinion as to alter the ideal of the good, and supersede the 
struggle towards greater nobility of aim, and towards self- 
suppression before the will of God, in favour of a kindliness 
which in the end would, if it were universal, emasculate 
human character. There lies the radical weakness of altruism 
considered as a code of action binding on all men,—it must 
take the bone out of their characters. Considered, as 
journalists and clergymen usually consider it, as an obligation 
pressing upon those who can benefit others, altruism can do 
but little harm and may do some good, but the mass of man- 
kind are those to be benefited, and they can suffer from it 
most grievously. Universal altruism means in practive a 
universe of spoilt children, a wilderness of men tended, 
protected, watched over, and cosseted until there is nothing 
in them but a constant expectation of favour and defence 
from all above or around them. The east wind, which makes 
men capable of endurance, would never be permitted to blow. 
The “hard grey weather which breeds hard Englishmen” 
would always be softened by wraps, and sea-coal, and hot 
toast, until it was scarcely felt by the mind and wholly unfelt 
by the constitution. Men are made by struggle, and those 
who worship altruism do not perceive that if their system 
could be made to succeed, the necessity for struggling would 
disappear, and we should all live as Polynesians, in a social 
climate so perfect that for energy and fortitude there would 
be no place. War would be ended, and with war those virtues 
which are only generated by war, especially the capacity of 
obedience to duty, even when duty, that “stern daughter of 
the voice of God,” tears flesh and breaks bones. Poverty 
would vanish first of all, and with poverty a form of hardness 
and calmly dogged endurance which probably has done more to 
preserve the human race than all the doctors who ever learned 
the principles of hygiene. Self-reliance would nearly pass 
away, for how can you at once be self-reliant and reliant upon 
all others, while reliance upon God, that strongest quality of 
the soul, must be at least postponed to reliance upon human 





beings? People seem to us, in their new enthusiasm for 
altruism, to forget the subjective side of the matter altogether 
It may be good to give to beggars, though Archbishor 
Whately thought it was not; but no human being has ever 
asserted that habitual begging tended to the formation of 
high character, and altruism as a dominant theory tends tc 
universal, many-sided begging, a perpetual request to all foa 
an assistance which is to involve on their side self-suppression. 
We can give a harsh but intelligible illustration of what we 
mean which is within the cognisance of all. The English 
State is altraist in a feeble way in its treatment of the poor, 
Nobody who is reasonable doubts that the Poor-law is goog 
for the State, that is, the community, that it soothes away 
insurrection, that it softens the conflict of cksses, that it 
prevents the callousness of temper which in many places 
springs from the constant spectacle of unrelieved hunger or 
distress. All that is true; but then it is also true that the Poor- 
law weakens the character of its subjects, and if it is lenient, 
as it once was, destroys their thrift, impairs their power o 

endurance, and kills resignation—which is a very strengthen 

ing virtue, though Englishmen do not think so—altogether: 
Universal altrnism is a universal Poor-law applied not only 
to poverty, but to the whole range of human wants and 
sufferings, perhaps even when the system is perfected, of 
human desires also, and would in the end be as fatal to all 
the manlier virtues as the old Poor-law was to self-control, 
thrift, and patience in laboriousness. The duty of toil, indeed, 
would hardly be acknowledged; for as none love toil, the duty 
of every man would be to relieve his neighbour to the extent 
of his power of the burden of toiling. Individualism could 
hardly last under such a system, for not only would all 
fortunes be practically pooled, but all powers for effort, until 
at last it would be thought wrong to be better or wiser, or 
even holier, than one’s neighbours, lest perchance the torment 
of envy should thereby be excited. No true altraist could 
bear to excite so evil and corroding a passion in another. 
Without individualism, which dies under altruism once 
dominant, there can be no virtue, for it is Ego, not Populus, 
who is responsible to God. 





But it is said, constantly said in a thousand pulpits, that 
Christ taught altruism, and altrnism as understood by those 
who have accepted the semi-Socialist or Socialist theory 
now so prevalent. He did not. What he did teach is 
summed up in the splendid formula laid down in the 
twelfth verse of the seventh chapter of Matthew, in 
the report of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” That 
is the grand law of Christian charity, which will yet 
make the world, not, indeed, a happy place, but a less 
miserable one; but it does not involve modern altruism. We 
would ask any self-respecting Englishmen whether he really 
desires that every neighbour should perpetually be making 
painful sacrifices for his sake, or, if he does desire, whether 
he thinks that he in so desiring comes up to his own highest 
ideal. He would reply at once that he did not, that he 
wanted to be a man and not a child, and could dispense very 
well in the strength of his own soul with such a quantity of 
assistance and guidance and propping up generally. He was 
weak, he knew, very weak, and given to leaning against door- 
posts and seeking protection from the wind; but he knew 
very well that he ought to stand straight, to face the wind, to 
lighten instead of increasing the general burden of helping, 
and to be a separate being, not a grain in a sand-heap. What 
Christ taught was that you should benefit your neighbour, 
which may often impose the duty of making him bear his 
burden to the strengthening of his sinews, and not that of 
taking it on yourself. John, who writes Latin verses for Tom 
because Tom cries over his slate, is an altruist, but in no 
degree a follower of the true meaning of the Sermon on the 
Mount. There must, in short, be a limit to altruism, unless 
it is to be an evil influence, and that limit is clearly 
reached when the bearing of another’s burden must have 
for result, as is often the case, the permanent weakening of 
the other’s spine. “Almost,” said old Elwes, the Suffolk 
miser, to the clergyman who had preached an eloquent 
charity sermon, “almost you have persuaded me to beg.” 
Universal altruism means that everybody should be Elwes in 
every relation of life. You cannot give without a receiver, 
and the habitual expectation of receiving does not tend to 
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the building of any Christian virtue, except, perhaps, 
humility. 

It is a minor objection to the altruistic theory that of all 
systems of life it is the one which lends itself most readily to 
hypocrisy. The men who in the Puritan times pretended to 
love God without in reality feeling any sentiment of the kind, 
‘were at heart a little ashamed of themselves, a little inclined 
to sin from self-contempt, a little, perhaps, moved by fear of 
the Being they were in a corner of their minds attempting to 
take in. The modern altruist, when he does not believe his 
avowed faith, is not ashamed one bit, but enjoys the unction 
of his own sentiments, and thinks that he is at least preach- 
ing the right doctrine. He governs his household harsbly, 
but protests against discipline; pays only market prices, 
‘and avers that low wages are an iniquity; declares that 
the rich must be made to give, and keeps the surplus 
of his own income to heap up for himself. There are 
thousands of such people about, always pouring out “sweet ” 
counsels, but taking them themselves only when they 
find it convenient; and we do not see that they are any 
better than the old hypocrites who under the blazing micro- 
scope of the day have so nearly disappeared. The new deceivers 
are not quite so false as the old, for they have more power of 
self-deception, but they are even baser, and, like the old, they 
tend to make the true feel very hard. The hardest men are 
made by recoil, and there isa terrible temptation to recoil 
‘when men preach that all are bound to pass life in relieving 
others’ burdens, and never stretch a finger to relieve the 
burdens they themselves are helping to impose. This, how- 
ever, is but a trifle when compared with the mischief that is 
done by superseding Christianity by a doctrine that, if uni- 
versally acted on, would turn all mankind into expectants 
asking continually that all around should in the name of 
social duty do the best part of their work for them. 
“England,” said Nelson, “ expects every man to do his duty.” 
‘‘ And mine too,” whimpers the devotee of altruism, who even 
when he works faithfully for another expects ten men to 
work for him. Are all the masculine virtues to disappear in 
one rush of motherliness ? 





THEORIES ABOUT SLEEP. 


NE of the chief characteristics of this time of specialisa- 
tion, town-life, and highly wrought nervous organisation 

is a growing inability to sleep. The development of insomnia 
is a fatal drawback to the many gains which modern life has 
brought us. The thinker whose brain is seething all day long 
with ideas, and whose nights are apt to be filled with restless 
horrors, looks with envy on the strong, healthy labourer who 
can fall asleep on a doorstep in a crowded street in the full 
blaze of mid-day. He would at times give all the knowledge 
he has acquired, all the ideas which exalt his intellect, for the 
power to drop asleep at will, and so secure that repair of 
tissue, that sense of refreshment, which only deep and quiet 
sleep can bring. We doubt if any misery which man is called 
on to undergo is, on the whole, worse than that of persistent 
insomnia. The sleeper can at least forget the misery of the 
May in the calm slumber or, as sometimes happens, the 
brilliant and happy dreams of the night. But the sleepless 
man looks forward with vague dread to nightfall. He 
knows that it will bring to him no repose, no steeping 
of the senses in oblivion. He thinks about what he must 
do to court sleep, and his very efforts in that direc- 
‘tion repel the visitant he desires. He sits up reading, 
thinking that he will tire his brain out, but he grows 
more and more excited, more full of the spirit of intel- 
lectual attention, which is fatal to sleep. He puts the light 
out, determined to forget the world, when some worrying 
problem, some tormenting memory which in the light of day 
would vanish to a pin’s point, assumes vast and dread propor- 
‘tions, hovers over him, causes his head to burn as with fever, 
while his feet grow correspondingly cold, and he tosses 
from side to side until the dawn steals faintly into the 
room, when, perchance, the victim sinks into a brief and un- 
refreshing sleep of a couple of hours, and then rises, yawning, 
dull, and miserable, to face the trials of another day, and to 
apprehend the long agonies of another wretched night. Of 
course, there come occasional breaks, for no human organism 
could stand against absolute sleeplessness prolonged for 
months: sheer bodily and mental exhaustion intervene to 
‘secure that which should be the gift of Nature to all her 
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children. But it is a source of fatal weakness and mige 


to know that only once in a while one will be able to 
sleep. The mind loses its fine edge, the temper breakg 
out in alarming forms, periods of deep depression bein; 

followed by paroxysms of anger, the moral nature is part] 

undermined, the grasshopper becomes a burden, hein 
fails, and even thoughts of self-destruction may come to the 
best and wisest men. As the growth of insomnia in opr 
crowded, noisy, nervous civilisation is an undoubted fact, we 
can scarcely help entertaining some apprehension for tha 
future unless this fatal phenomenon can be dealt with, unless 
the spectre can be laid. 

There is a most interesting study of the phenomena of 
sleep contained in the latest volume of the “* Contemporary 
Science Series,” written by Madame Marie de Manacéine, of 
St. Petersburg (“Sleep : its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene 
and Psychology.” London: Walter Scott.) We suppose 
it is an unhappy sign that such a work should be needed, 
for it means that the analysis of our own misery ig 
interesting to many readers. Just as we wake from 
innocence to a knowledge of good and evil, and then 
probe our moral nature to discover a balm for the wound 
evil has made, so we fall from health, with its normal and 
refreshing sleep, to a condition of nervous disorder and 
lack of sleep, and we then take note of our symptoms 
with a view to discover how we may regain the lost 
paradise. The author, perhaps, scarcely recognises to what 
a degree the victim of insomnia is, in our modern cities, at 
the mercy of others. For while insomnia has many causes, it 
is always kept alive by noise, and in cities like London and 
Paris noise is always going on day and night. Neigh. 
bours, too, are frequently thoughtless, and so add to the 
almost inevitable street noises tortures of their own. To 
begin playing the piano at 11 o’clock in a semi-detached 
London house, with its thin walls, is really a refinement of 
cruelty compared with which the tortures of barbarians seem 
almost merciful. The persons who come home late rarely 
consider the just rights of those who go to bed early and who 
need that deep sleep which Madame de Manacéine declares 
generally sets in in the earlier part of the night. Cats, we 
suppose, will stray abroad at night and make music on the 
roof or on broken walls. But the keeper of noisy dogs 
who bay at the moon, and the piano-organist with his 
fiendish instrument and his exasperating patron who flings 
down coppers in response to the grinding of tunes, have 
much to answer for, and neither ought to be tolerated 
in a properly ordered society. We must rely, in fact, 
for a better chance to the sleepless, in part at least, 
on the growth of a social feeling which will never 
willingly inflict misery on other people. Only by such 
a growth, reinforced by law where social feeling fails, 
can the crowded life of modern cities be made tolerable. No 
doubt people are adapting themselves in some degree to city 
life, or else they are dying out because they cannot so adapt 
themselves to a hated environment. But it is not well that 
the adaptation should be complete, or man will lose touch 
with the more beautiful manifestations of Nature, and be 
content with what is noisy, vulgar, and health-destroying. 
An absolute city civilisation without any great reserve of 
natural persons would speedily perish. 

But, apart from the one great curse of city life with its 
injurious effect on delicate nervous organisations, there are 
other causes of sleeplessness within the control, to some 
degree, of the victim of insomnia. It was at one time 
supposed that in sleep the brain was richly charged with 
blood. How that supposition can ever have arisen we con- 
fess we do not understand, but we assume that the theory 
was that a kind of paralysis overtook those who were 
wrapped in sleep. This is now confessed to be an error. 
Sleep ensues when the brain is largely denuded of blood, 
when cerebral anemia is established. To partly empty the 
brain of its blood-supply, to keep the head cool, the body 
sufficiently warm, and to send the blood rather to the lower 
extremities,—this is the physical problem of the sleepless. It 
is interesting to note that during sleep a great number of the 
bodily functions continue quite normally without interfering 
with sleep itself, and therefore sleep is not so like death as 
some of the poets have imagined. Man asleep is not so pro- 
foundly different from man awake; the two chief points of 
difference, however, being these: a greater indrawing of 
oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid, and a complete vaso- 
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motor rest. The bedroom and the state of the occupant 
(assuming the absence of external noise) are the chief factors 
in the problem. The sleeping room should be airy and cool, 
never, for adult persons, reaching a higher temperature than 
60°, though young children need greater warmth. The head 
should never be under the sheets, but exposed and cool. 
The feet should be kept warm by a little extra clothing 
at the foot. With a heavy sleeper there should be no thick 
curtains, but with a light sleeper curtains are essential, 
as sunlight plays upon the optic nerve and rouses that atten- 
tion which it is the one object of the sleeper to keep in 
suspended animation. The bed should never be between fire- 
place and door or it catches the draughts, und it is more 
dangerous and more easy to contract a chill in bed than in 
the daytime, the specially chilly period being about 3 a.m. 
So far as the sleeper is concerned, what should be his 
condition? If he is a good sleeper he has no problem to 
consider, though Madame de Manacéine is of opinion that 
too much sleep is fully as bad as too little; and she gives 
hints to the very sleepy as to the way in which they may 
rouse themselves. She even defends angry feelings as being 
sometimes the only means by which a heavy, lethargic person 
can be aroused from his stertorous slumbers or prevented 
from falling asleep when he should be wide awake. We con- 
fess to having little sympathy with people who can sleep all 
day long, though doubtless, as the undergraduate said, 
they too are God’s creatures. On the whole, immense 
lethargy is connected with a rather low intellectual 
development, often aided by foolish parents who allow 
their children to sleep longer than is good for them. 
As town life extends and intellect is aroused, the problem 
will be more and more that of too little, not of too much, sleep. 
Perfect, or nearly perfect, health is of course the first con- 
dition of sound sleep. But scarcely any one is quite healthy, 
and so we must aid the sleepless to acquire that which is 
‘lacking. The one great thing to do is to fatigue the atten- 
tion; not only to tire out the body, but to fatigue the active 
mind, to quiet the vaso-motor centre and so drive the con- 
gested blood from the brain. Quiet and regular habits, a 
certain monotony of light evening occupation, will tend in 
this direction ; while a great variety of evening engagements 
is generally fatal to the victim of insomnia. It is unwise to 
go to bed on either an empty or a very full stomach; a 
slight meal before rest is the wise course. A hot bath the 
last thing, taken under the following conditions, is perhaps 
‘the very best aid to sleep:—‘‘ As recommended by Eccles 
and others, the bath should be taken in a room with a 
temperature of 65° to 70° Fahr. The patient should stand 
with his head over the edge of the tub, douching head and 
face with water at 100°. The cooling of the body by 
the air and the hot sponging of the head first send 
blood to the brain, dilating its vessels. Then the entire body, 
except the head, is immersed in a bath at 98°, rapidly raised 
to 105° or 110°; in a few minutes the bath is left, and the 
-body wrapped in blankets, which absorb the moisture, and 
with the least possible exertion the patient gets into his night 
clothes, and to bed, with a warm bottle to his feet, and 
perhaps a little warm liquid food.” There is no better means 
than this for meeting the untold ills of insomnia, but the 
writer has also found the good old proverb of walking a mile 
after the last meal useful. It goes without saying that a late 
London dinner-party meets with absolute condemnation. On 
the other hand, we are glad to find the author very reasonable 
about sending children to bed very early and about early 
rising. Not a little harm has been done to mankind by 
forcing children to bed in broad daylight, and in routing 
people out of their warm beds to face the dank chill of an 
early winter morning. There is a mean between these 
applications of old “ saws” and the case of a celebrated French 
mathematician who, in the latter years of his life, spent 
twenty hours in bed. The object of sleep is to restore nervous 
tissue; as much sleep as is needful for that purpose is both 
good and necessary, but more is purely mischievous. The 
problem, the difficult problem, of modern life is to secure 
enough, 





THE DIGNITY OF AUTHORSHIP. 


“TT has been the fate of Blackwood’s Magazine to secure 
more genuine attachment from its contributors than any 
other literary organ has ever had—the same sort of feeling 





which makes sailors identify themselves with their ship, rec 
joicing in the feats which they attribute somehow to her own 
personality, though they know very well what is their individuai 
share in them—and entertaining a generous pride in the vessel 
which would be but a paltry feeling were it translated into a 
mere self-complacence as to their own achievement. I hope 
this is being kept up in the younger generation; it certainly was 
very strong in the past.” So writes Mrs. Oliphant in what 
was appropriately enough her last book,—the history of 
the house of Blackwood, which is reviewed in another column. 
It is equally characteristic of her and of Maga that within 
the last few years some of her best work, “Tales of the Seen 
and the Unseen,” was published anonymously in the familiar 
pages. Few magazines would have cared to sacrifice the attrac- 
tion of Mrs. Oliphant’s name; few authors of her rank would 
have chosen to be undistinguished in a publicatien since 
the modern fashion of signatures has come to be usual; 
but the thing was done, no doubt, for very old-fashioned 
reasons, and chiefly for the honour of the ship. Those 
who were responsible for the conduct of the magazine 
wished, it may be assumed, to excite public curiosity, and 
they thought that it could best be done by anonymous publi- 
cation. They believed, in short, more in the work than in 
the name. And Mrs. Oliphant, on her part, had the boldness 
to attempt an experiment which Lever and Bulwer Lytton in 
the less businesslike days of authorship tried in the desire to 
see how far the public valued their work on its own merits. 
All this is foreign to the whole spirit of authorship and 
publishing nowadays, which is becoming principally a trade 
in names. Any of the dozen well-established novelists can 
sell his work years before a line of it is written. He con- 
tracts to furnish at such a date so many thousand words 
at so much per thousand. Nothing is specified as to the 
quality of the article; there must be merely so many thousand 
words, which can be sold to the world as authentic John 
Smith or Mary Brown. Magazines are valued not by the 
number of good articles which they contain, but by the 
parade of familiar names on the title-page ; and consequently 
they lose all personality in themselves, they command neither 
fidelity nor attachment. The object of every author is to 
secure a following for himself, which he can practically 
transfer with him from one publication and one publisher to 
another, for the constancy of the public bestows itself on men 
now, not on periodicals; the individual waxes, and the 
magazine is less and less. There is no reason under the 
new conditions why an author should have any more 
feeling for the periodical in which his work appears than 
a Sheffield manufacturer would feel for the fortunes of some 
cutler in Bond Street. So long as there are cutlers enough 
to sell his wares and purchasers ready to buy them, who cares 
for the middleman ? 

A good many pans have been sung over the increased 
dignity (and profits) which accrue to authorship from this 
direct relation between author and public. We are old- 
fashioned enough to ¢subt if the change is wholly for the 
better; and we are by no means convinced that authors are 
better off than they were. No man has ever earned so much 
by literature as Scott did; and few minor poets are even so 
moderately fortunate as Hogg, who made £250 by his first 
volume of verse,—a sum which certainly did not come up to 
his expectations. However, this is an aspect of the matter 
which we do not care entering on to-day; we merely desire to 
consider the question of dignity. Authors nowadays claim 
to be simply the servants of the public, if indeed we may, 
without offence, attribute to them so humble a relation. 
They are no longer employed by publishers; it is the author 
who is good enough to employ the publisher. As to being 
enrolled by an editor into a regiment or body of men, 
organised under a sort of discipline to act for common 
purposes, that is a tradition of the bad old days; it is 
degrading the free author into the position of a journalist 
or common hack. The modern author writes for posterity, 
and bitter indeed is his complaint and fierce his resent- 
ment if the editor should attempt to alter a line of 
his inspired effusion. On the whole, he is right; for 
in a signed contribution there is no good reason that he 
should have his work spoilt by some one else,—still less that 
he should receive credit for some one else’s emendations. 
The editor’s réle is being rapidly reduced to one of mere 
acceptance or rejection, and in our judgment the public 
suffers. The only things which still influence popular 
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opinion seriously are the anonymous journals which repre- 
sent the intelligence, not of one man, but of a picked body of 
men who are made to pull together. Practically, anonymous 
writing is limited nowadays to newspapers. We have come 
far, indeed, since the days of the country squire recorded 
in the Tennyson Memoirs, who declared that the Quarterly 
was the best book in the world next to God’s Bible. 
Neither Quarterly nor Edinburgh now advocates any 
definite policy; and Blackwood’s Magazine itself, though 
it keeps more of its old character than any other pub- 
lication, has fallen far from the days when it was the 
recognised organ of the Tory party. Many things have 
bronght about this change; but the result is that the man 
who wants seriously to affect public opinion by writing is 
almost bound to become a journalist. If the publicists who 
wrote, say, in the Fortnightly or Nineteenth Century wrote 
not under their own name, but as part of an anonymous crew 
working the ship, very likely the magazine would not sell. 
But in the old days Wilson or Lockhart writing in Black- 
wood, Macaulay or Sydney Smith writing in the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly, made themselves felt as no man can do to-day, 
though they surrendered in some measure their separate 
individuality. In the quarterlies, indeed, there prevailed a 
bad system, which ultimately alienated the best men from 
them, of interpolating into a man’s work views which were not 
his, and expressions which in many cases were hateful to him ; 
indeed, it is amazing that any one should have endured what, 
for instance, Macaulay had to put up with in this way. He 
endured it, no doubt, because the privilege of writing 
for the Edinburgh was in those days a great and real 
privilege. To an intelligent man power is the greatest 
of all temptations, and the old-fashioned journals could 
and did offer that as the principal incentive to write. 
The first Mr. Blackwood expressly stated that although he 
made a principle of giving prompt and liberal payment 
for whatever he published, he never would hold out money as 
the inducement to any man of ability to write. He believed 
fervently in his magazine, and declined to go into the market 
and bid against others. If an able man wanted to say his 
say in Maga he should say it and receive the usual payment ; 
if he preferred to say it elsewhere, he might get higher terms, 
but Mr. Blackwood was confident that many people would 
sooner write for him—as Bulwer Lytton said he would sooner 
write—for fifteen guineas than for an inferior paper and get 
fifty. 

Well, we have changed all that. A novelist nowadays sells 
his work to the highest bidder; a regular mart has organised 
itself and regular agents are employed to do the chaffering- 
consequently, since authors no longer choose the company in 
which they will appear, one is apt to see really good work 
heading a string of the most promiscuous tag-rag and bobtail. 
Not merely that, but even conscientious artists—one need 
only mention Mr. Kipling and Mr. Hardy—have consented 
to alter their productions to make them acceptable in serial 
form. Imagine what Tennyson’s remarks would have been if 
some one had offered him extra money to put a “happy 
ending” to “Mand,” leaving him free to set himself right 
with the world by a subsequent issue of the true version. 
Such a proceeding seems to us more humiliating than the 
necessity to write any number of dedications to complaisant 
patrons. As for the people who are not novelists, and 
cannot convert their signatures to the same extent into cash, 
they may gain, no doubt, a more rapid and general notoriety 
by the habit of signing whatever they write; but for the real 
reward of thought or dialectic vigour in magazine work, 
which is the power to influence other minds, they are far 
worse off than were the gentlemen who, with not inferior 
talents, consented to sink their own personality in the 
collective unity of some organised and disciplined body of 
opinion. Free-lances may be very fine fellows, but it is drilled 
soldiers who win battles. 





ANIMAL COLONISTS. 


* Npewcnnegtroesgel sends to the Field an interesting 
account of the increase of the red-deer in New 
Zealand. They were first introduced in 1862, when Prince 
Albert, at the request of the Government Agent of New 
Zealand in London, caused four stags and two hinds to be 
shipped to Wellington. Only one stag and two hinds arrived 








alive, which were set free on Taratahi Plains. They selected 
for their haunt a range of limestone hills, covered with good 
English grasses; and there they have flourished and multiplied 
abundantly. During the last four years the effects of thig 
increase have been noted in the appearance of the deer in 
every locality near which wood, water, and grass are plentifn), 
Licenses for deer-shooting, limited to three stags a season, 
have been issued for the last ten years. The stags grow 
faster than in England, bearing antlers with ten points in 
three years, and some of the numerous calves are being 
captured and transferred to other districts as stock. Other 
red-deer are also about to be imported, not from England, but 
from Australia, these being of English stock ‘once removed,” 


This is only a minor and recent instance of what we may 
term the colonising faculty of English animals. They seem 
to share the physical, and in some degree the mental, capacity 
of the British for “ getting on ” in new countries, and to make 
more of their opportunities than the indigenous creatures, with. 
out possessing such marked advantages as their masters often 
have over the human inhabitants. If a census could be taken 
of the creatures of British descent making up the animal 
population in the vast new territories peopled by men of 
English blood, the world would contemplate with astonish. 
ment the facts of this double migration and dual increase of 
man and beast alike, from two small islands in the West 
Atlantic. Nor do our animal colonists confine themselves to 
the new Anglo-Saxon countries. Whatever unkindly criticisms 
are levelled at the Englishman abroad, the English animals, 
domesticated and wild, are everywhere welcome. The sparrow 
and the rabbit are the two exceptions which prove the rule; 
but for almost every other British animal, from Derby 
winners and pedigree shorthorns to Norfolk pheasants and 
Loch Leven trout, the men of the new world, the colonists of 
Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, and even of Holland—for the 
Boers are now purchasing British cattle—compete in lavish 
expenditure for am inheritance in the beasts, birds, and fishes 
of our good country. 


This colonisation by animals has had a settled order of 
time, corresponding fairly closely with the social evolution of 
the British and foreign possessions to which they have been 
involuntary migrants. The “pioneer animals,” like the first 
colonists, have often been rather a “ rough lot.” Times were 
bad after the great war, and our farmers did not own one 
twentieth part of the fine pedigree stock now so plentiful in 
this country. But the first colonising animals had to be of 
the useful sort, beasts of burden or for food, if not the best, 
then the best which could be got. So the settlers in 
Australia, the backwoods of Canada, and Cape Colony and 
Natal, had for their first animal population a prolific and 
hardy, but not a high-bred class of English stock. There were 
abundance of sheep, of cattle, of fowls, and some British 
horses. The ancestors of the animal colonists of New Zealand, 
now represented by twenty millions of sheep and cattle alone, 
were imported later, and from more carefully selected stock, 
than those first taken to the older Colonies. Meantime the 
latter had reached the stage of prosperity in which it pays to 
possess not only many flocks and herds, but that those should 
be of high quality. Sheep, cattle, and horses were improved 
by the best English blood that money could buy, as well 
as by the importation of the merino sheep from Spain, 
with which the English breeds were crossed; and by @ 
fortunate coincidence the time at which Australasia desired 
an accession of quality to quantity in her British-descended 
stock corresponded with a period of extraordinary activity 
and success in the breeding and development of pedigree 
cattle, sheep, horses, and swine by the “landed interest,” 
owners and tenants alike, in this country. We need not follow 
this, the greatest and most obvious invasion of the New 
World by the host of British animals, beyond the faets con- 
veyed in the sum-total of the numbers of the three most 
necessary, and therefore most numerous, classes—the sheep, 
cattle, and horses, the two latter being mainly, if not entirely, 
of British descent—owned by the Colonies of Australia and 
New Zealand. The figures are, in round numbers, one 
hundred and eleven millions of sheep, nine millions of 
cattle, and one million three hundred thousand horses. 
Except the merino sheep and the camel, recently intro- 
duced into West Australia, we believe that there is no 
domesticated animal in Australia which is not of English 
stock. Numbers must be considered first if justice is to be 
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done to the magnitude of this animal movement from West 
to East; but apart from counting heads, the list of British 
epecies entirely omitted from the totals given above, but now 
firmly established in the New World, is no less striking. 
All other domesticated forms—pigs, all breeds of English 
dogs, prize poultry, and pigeons, in as great variety and 
perfection as they attain in this country—are equally estab- 
lished in Australasia; and with them the red-deer, the 
pheasant, the trout, and, unfortunately, the rabbit and the 
g w. In Australia, and still more noticeably in New 
Zealand, the new comers, the most vigorous representatives 
of the later types of animal, had a clear advantage over 
the ancient marsupial forms and the wingless birds. The 
pheasant, which could both run and fly, displaces the New 
Zealand apteryx, and the rabbit gets the better of the wallaby 
and smaller kangaroos. 

But while the British animals, with the aid of their owners, 
were displacing the native creatures of Australasia, they were 
achieving a parallel success in another continent, and among 
a population who cannot be suspected of any preferential 
leanings towards the animals of these islands. The Spanish 
Republics of South America were rapidly “Anglicising ” their 
flocks and herds, originally descended and inherited from pure 
Spanish stock. In Argentina the demand for British- 
bred animals first arose among the flock-masters, though 
eattle-raising was the earlier and national occupation. But 
the improvement in wool effected by introducing the best 
English breeds was rapid and obvious, while that in the form 
and quality of the cattle was a slower process. But during 
the last few years the demand for pedigree English cattle for 
Argentina has been enormous. Shorthorns, Herefords, and 
Devons have been imported weekly, and a cross-bred English 
stock now fills the “ corrals ” of the great beef and bovril com- 
panies of the river Plate. In North America this Anglicising 
process has spread to all the States of the Union. Half-bred 
Herefords and shorthorns are taking the place of the common 
cattle of the States on nearly all the ranches of the beef-pro- 
ducing districts, and the colonising capacity of different Eng- 
lish breeds is recommending them for special districts. Thus 
the Devon bullsare purchased for ranches where the search for 
pasture and water needs special activity and endurance, and red 
“polled” or hornless Suffolks are used where cattle are being 
bred for transit by rail or ship, because the absence of horns 
is then convenient. Even tropical Brazil follows the fashion, 
and English Jersey cows are seen demurely walking through 
the forest-paths by the coffee plantations, and English terriers 
and pug-dogs sit on the laps of Brazilian ladies. Whether 
the Jersey cattle will multiply on the planters’ estates time 
will show; but the spread of our colonising animals, which 
are now invading simultaneously the plains of Patagonia and 
the North Canadian territory, does not limit its progress to 
the direction of the Poles. In India the English horse becomes 
a colonist by second intention, in the form of the “ waler,” 
asounder and stronger animal than the majority of British 
hackneys. His value, as compared with the native breeds of 
Asia, is still undetermined, but we must accept his presence 
and survival as a fact. 


Close on the heels of the purely useful British domesticated 
animals follow those carried across seas and deserts from 
motives of sentiment and love of sport. Every week brings 
news of fresh and successful enterprises of this kind. In 
Connecticut the beginnings of a most anti-republican system of 
game-preserving are seen in the success with which pheasants 
are now being reared. The Connecticut woods are being 
stocked with these birds, and the State Legislature has passed 
an Act protecting them for three years. In Texas, according 
to the American Field, there is a Texas State pheasantry, and, 
in addition, private pheasant-rearing establishments are being 
opened, “ with a view to the firm establishment of the pheasant 
as an American game-bird.” 


‘ Fish are usually the last British creatures to be established 
in new countries; the means of transport of the ova is a 
comparatively modern discovery. But a “new country” 
must be already in process of becoming an old one if such 
4 contemplative pursuit as fishing is desired. The most 
recent “State-aided migration” of English fish has been to 
Cape Colony. There Mr. E. Latour has been engaged since 
1892 in hatching out salmo fario, Loch Leven trout, and brook- 
trout for stocking the Buffalo River and other South African 
Streams. The work was begun at a large brewery, the cool 





spring which suited the manufacture of British beer being 
also adapted for the British fish. Later the work was carried 
on with great success at the hatchery of the King William’s 
Town Acclimatisation Society, six hundred miles from Cape 
Town. The eggs mainly came from Guildford and Haslemere, 
and hatched well, tens of thousands of fry being reared. The 
only doubt is whether the fish which ean live as fry in the 
cool upper waters of these rivers will endure the higher tem- 
perature of the lower reaches. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONTEST IN THE ENGINEERING TRADE 
(1852 AND 1897). 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—Is there any class of the British nation so blind to the 
lessons of the past as the employers of labour,—at all events 
in the engineering trade? In 1851-52 there was a great labour 
contest between the then Employers’ Association in that trade 
and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, an account of 
which, by the late Judge Hughes, was printed in a volume on 
Trade Societies and strikes by the then existing National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1860. (I 
had dealt with it while the conflict was pending in three 
lectures on “The Master Engineers and their Workmen,” 
printed in a small volume; the late Mr. Vansittart Neale in 
a pamphlet entitled “May I not do what I will with my 
own?”) The Amalgamated Society, only established in 1850, 
had in 1852 11,829 members, an income of nearly £23,000, and 
a balance of nearly £22,000, all three figures till then unpre- 
cedented in the history of Trade-Unions. The main questions 
at issue were those of overtime and piecework. The men 
were willing throughout to refer the questions at issue to 
arbitration. The masters refused. The men were beaten, 
and those who returned to work on the masters’ terms 
(many emigrating or seeking other employment) had to 
sign a declaration (which soon became waste - paper) 
that they did not and would not belong to any Society 
which directly or indirectly interfered with the regulations 
or arrangements of any manufacturing or trading estab- 
lishment, the hours or terms of labour, the contracts or 
agreements of employers or employed. The victory of the 
employers seemed a complete one. 

What do we see now? According to the Report of the Chief 
Registrar of Friend!y Societies for 1896, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineersat the end of 1895 had 79,134 members, 1.., 
more than seven times the figure of 1852; an income of £296,960, 
more than twelve times as much; £206,116 funds, more than 
nine times as much. That is the result of the employers’ 
victory of 1852. Yet the lesson is entirely thrown away; the 
rulers of our, perhaps, most important industry have learnt 
nothing in the course of forty-five years! They repel all 
mediation in 1897 as they did in 1852, They cannot see that 
a brute-force victory to-day will have for its necessary result 
labour combinations on a still larger scale than heretofore, 
leading, if met by brute force still, to a still more tremendous 
struggle than the present one. Till when will the long- 
suffering public bear with these industrial wars? Surely the 
time must come when it shall not be permitted to either party 
to reject conciliation, under penalty of a compulsory arbitra- 
tion; when damages shall be recoverable by all who suffer 
without fault of their own from the act of either such party. 
Employers and employed alike have a duty towards their 
fellow-citizens; each is before God a trustee for his fellows, 
the one of his capital, the other of his labour. If they choose 
to continue facing each other in opposite camps, ready to 
break out at any time into internecine war, the time must 
come when, in self-defence, the community will have te 
interfere. 

But whilst employers—or, at least, some of their organs in the 
Press—are proclaiming that Trade-Unionism must be got rid 
of, itis idle to suppose that even a truce can be established. Get 
rid of Trade-Unionism? Get rid of the rising tide! The 
very strength of Trade-Unionism lies in such senseless utter- 
ances and in the suspicion deep in the heart of the working 
man that they express the habitual feeling of the employers. 
For the Trade-Union in the case of such a body as the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers is to the workman all, and 
more than all. that his capital is to the employer,—his stamd- 
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by in all the vicissitudes of life, in sickness, old age, enforced 
idleness, at the death of himself and his, his main hope for all 
improvements in his condition as a worker. No employer 
can say that the bulk of good workmen in all trades are 
not Unionists. In his serious moments I am sure none believe 
a Free Labour Association, composed in the main necessarily 
of the tag-rag and bobtail of the trade, with a sprinkling of 
honest cranks and of selfish good workmen who trust to their 
own skill to find employment without putting their hands 
into their pockets to help others, will ever fill, though it may 
to some extent take, the place of the Trade-Unionists. But if 
it ever did find itself really capable of filling that place, 
would it not—being, in fact, a Trade-Union already within 
the definition of the law—instantly turn round and claim all, 
and more, than other Trade-Unions have done, since it would 
represent such a federation of labour as they have never 
succeeded in forming? Is not a “Free Labour Association ” 
the supreme economic justification of Trade-Unionism, as 
showing that, in the masters’ own opinion, the workers must 
be united together in order efficiently to fulfil the masters’ 
own purposes,—that banded sticks can only be broken by 
other banded sticks ? 


There is indeed another view of the situation, more 
cynical yet than that of the employers. The Times’ corre- 
spondent—an apt disciple of Nietszche—tells us that which- 
ever side loses will be responsible for all the consequences 
of the contests, imply because it had not strength to 
win. Vz victis, indeed!—a doctrine which only tends to the 
subversion of all civilised society, the very ground of which 
is the putting down of evil force. A man, a woman, tries to 
resist violence, and fails. ‘Send them to gaol; what right 
had they to struggle when not the stronger?’ says the new 
morality. It is one no doubt largely acted upon in too many 
a City circle. But one hardly expected to see it flaunted in 
the face of day by a newspaper which claims to head the 
Press of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Luptow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OPINIONS AND TEACHERS OF THE BROAD 
CHURCH SCHOOL. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—As a warm admirer of the Spectator for many years, 
especially in its theological character, will you allow me to 
express at once my agreement with the disputed sentence of 
Miss Wedgwood, that “the Broad Church as a force in 
thought has gone for nothing,” and also my dissent from 
most of the varied sentiments expressed in the article upon 
Mr. Davies’s speech at the Church Congress at Nottingham P 
I say varied sentiments because it is impossible to disagree 
with such opinions as “believing in Christ and following 
him, making him our centre of spiritual life, and the link 
with the Creator;” but when it is added that “this has been 
from the first the essence of Broad Church teaching, that the 
direct government of God and his direct Revelation through 
Christ has been taught with a fervour never surpassed by 
any teachers,” and that one of their leading objects has 
been the maintenance of Christian dogma, no one who has 
known the Broad Church as I have done for at least forty 
years can help asking, on reading such statements, “ Who were 
those Broad Church teachers?” or can avoid a smile at the 
statemént that “the whole teaching of the Broad school was 
calculated to create in the minds of those who accepted it a 
new and strong spiritual faith.” 





May I ask, then—what seems the most natural question 
when one hears of a school of such excellence—of whom did 
this party consist, and who were its leaders? And surely I 
may say at once—what I have no doubt that Miss Wedg- 
wood would state much more forcibly—that the attempt to 
assign its origin to Mr. Maurice must seem to any one 
acquainted with his works an absolute failure. There is 
nothing in Mr. Maurice of that sceptical and purely 
“negative” character which marked the best-known leaders 
of the “Broad Church,” while they, or at least the most 
prominent among them, Mr. Jowett, regarded Mr. Maurice 
with a distrust which was thoroughly reciprocated by him. 
Undoubtedly the most eminent leaders in those days 
were Dean Stanley and Mr. Jowett, the first an intimate 
friend of my own, of whose opinions I will say nothing, while 





the latter I knew intimately for many years at Balliol, ana 
though I could never understand then what his opinions were 
I confess I was painfully astonished at the extent to which 
his habit of universal doubt was carried on every point of 
Christianity, and, indeed, almost of Theism. I would rather 
avoid any complete description of his views, and will confine 
myself to the account of them which was given by a friendly 
reviewer, Mr. Stephen, who professes himself “simply puzzled 
when I find Mr. Jowett proposing a belief in the best form 
of Christianity, and his biographers accepting the statement, 
A Christianity,” he adds, “ without the supernatural, withont 
doctrines, without immortality, and without a personal God, 
seems to me merely an alias for morality.” 

Such were the views of one who, as Mr. Davies tells us, wag 
considered in some respects the greatest man of the Broad 
Church school; and to tell us that “the whole teaching of 
that school was calculated to create a new and strong spiritual 
faith ” certainly appears to me the strangest delusion. Therg 
seems, indeed, to be a wish throughout the article to which 
I have referred to identify what is called the Broad Church 
with some important members of the High Church party who 
are taking—in many respects very wisely—a deep interest in 
the great social questions of the day. But I trust and believe 
that this, and what is commonly called Broad Churchism, are 
utterly different. That the Broad Church party, who have 
always been numerically very few, should be “partially merged” 
among High Churchmen in this respect is both possible and 
satisfactory; but the whole attempt to show that their views 
have been from the first those “ of astrong spiritual faith ” ig 
surely, if words mean anything, an entire mistake. They 
were—I will not say all, but most of them—upholders at 
first, not so much of any social theories as of indefinite 
and negative views of Christian truth, and if they are now 
adopting a truer belief, it is surely wiser to acknowledge 
this change than to attempt to show that “to believe in 
Christ, and to make him the centre of spiritual life, has 
always been the substance and marrow of their faith and 
teaching.” No sensible person can believe this who has 
known them from the first in the writings of their leading 
teachers.—I am, Sir, &c., W. C. Laxz, 

Kanescombe, Torquay, October 5th. late Dean of Durham. 





THE BROAD CHURCH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—When Mr. Conybeare gave the name of Broad Church 
toa number of Churchmen working independently in what 
seemed to him a common direction, men whom it was im: 
possible to class either as High or Low, and who were in fact 
not unfrequently the object of attack from both, I presume 
that by this title he meant that their action, as compared 
with that of the other distinctly marked Church parties, was 
one that tended to widen the idea and scope of the Church. 
I am not aware that any of those named by Conybeare 
would have consented to be thus classed as a new party. 
Certainly Maurice, the most prominent among them, 
strongly protested against any such classification. He 
preferred that the message, with which he believed: he 
had been entrusted, should be as little as possible a 
standard of offence, but should be rather a leaven, working 
in silence and gradually permeating the whole Church. 
Miss Wedgwood says that this movement, of which Arnold, 
Hare, Thirlwall, and Maurice may perhaps be regarded as 
the originators, “has gone for nothing as an influence on 
thought,” and that “as an intellectual or spiritual impulse” 
it is now inoperative, at least in the sphere of theology. I 
venture to say that such an assertion might be made with 
equal justice of Clement of Alexandria, as contrasted with 
Tertullian. To the latter the virtues of the heathen were 
splendid vices; to the former they were the evidence of the 
all-pervading activity of the divine Word, “the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” The latter 
looked forward to an eternity of misery and sin on the 
part of the many, enhancing the blessedness of the few; 
the former looked forward to the final restoration of each 
individual soul, commenced on earth, but carried on with a 
higher potency by the divine diseipline in the unseen 
world. Not less striking is the contrast between the timid 
exclusiveness which characterised Church teaching generally 
when Maurice began to write, and the free and hopeful out- 
look which he communicated to his followers by his inststence 
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on the great doctrines of the universal Fatherhood of God, 
the universal Redemption by Christ, the universal influence 
of the Holy Spirit. To put summarily what, of course, 
admits of many exceptions, theology, when Maurice began to 
write, was the repetition of the formulas of the fourth or 
sixteenth centuries; every word of the Bible was aivinely 
dictated, equally important and equally infallible; human 
reason was out of place in the sphere of religion, which con- 
gisted mainly in emotional utterance or ritual observance ; 
the operation of divine grace was limited by the recognition 
of the three Orders and of Apostolic succession, or else by the 
assurance of conversion on the part of the individual ; art, 
gcience, politics, and social life belonged to the world, which 
was either forbidden ground, or at least so full of snares as to 
make it hazardous for the ordinary Christian to venture upon. 


Thanks mainly to the teaching of Maurice and his followers, 
it has now become a commonplace that Revelation and inspira- 
tion are not things of the past only. While recognising that 
in the Bible we have the record of God’s dealings with man- 
kind, training them upward through lower stages up to the 
highest stage of all, exhibited in the life of Christ and the 
words of his Apostles ; while acknowledging with thankfulness 
the divine instruction received through the lives and writings 
of the saints of old,—we yet believe that God speaks to us now 
not less certainly than he spoke to his ancient people Israel, 
through our own reason and conscience, and through the 
reason and conscience of other men, through science, through 
history, through the difficulties and perplexities of life, both 
of the individual and of the community. We claim the right, 
or rather we acknowledge the duty which lies upon each 
generation in turn, reverently to question all that comes to it 
with the authority of the past, and to re-eembody its own con- 
victions in the shape which most truly represents them. A 
Broad Churchman thinks more of what unites men 
than of what divides them; he thinks more of life 
than of orthodoxy; more of a man’s inward attitude 
towards the divine, as testified by his outer actions, 
than of the verbal expression of his belief; and this, not 
because he is indifferent to religion or theology, but because 
he believes that every man is meant to reflect back a portion 
or aspect of the divine nature, and because he knows that 
every good thing, whether in the sphere of thought or of 
action, comes from above, whether it be found in the Quaker’s 
meeting-house or in the Roman Catholic Oratory. To deny 
this is, he feels, to be guilty of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

Miss Wedgwood will perhaps reply that all this is in- 
eluded in her phrase about “breaking through the barriers 
of a narrow and superstitious theology,” and cannot be re- 
garded as a positive “contribution to theology.” I am not 
quite sure what she means by the latter phrase, nor whom 
she recognises as Broad Churchmen. Every school of thought 
has its right and its left wing. She seems to concentrate her 
attention on the left. Even then I hold that great and im- 
portant contributions to theology have been made by Jowett 
in his “ Essays on St. Paul’s Epistles” and by the author of 
“Ecce Homo,” not to mention others who are still with us. 
To me, however, the truest Broad Churchmen, after Maurice 
himself, have always seemed to be the great Cambridge trio; 
and I know no book which throws more light on the present 
position and the future possibilities of theology than the 

posthumous lectures on “The Way, the Truth, and the Life” 
by the late Professor Hort, which were only given to the 
public in 1893. To say that these have no “intellectual or 
spiritual impulse” to impart is, in my opinion, the very 
reverse of the truth. If I might venture to prophesy, I 
would say that they are destined to exercise a growing and 
most beneficial influence on English theology for generations 
yet to come.—I am, Sir, &e., J. B. Mayor. 





THE DEAN OF ELY AND LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The “ violent” emphasis which, according to your Note 
in the Spectator of October 9th, spoilt the effect of my Con- 
gress paper at Nottingham on “ Village Citizenship,” was 
rather the result of the action of the chairman’s bell than of 
any “revolutionary” words of mine. I have not seen the 
Times’ report of my speech, but I think that you will see 
that this is so, if you will kindly read the concluding para- 
graph of my paper in the official Report. My very tame 





peroration was, in fact, by a quaint coincidence, broken off 
abruptly at the word “revolution” by the imperative stroke 
of the twenty-minute gong. So far, indeed, from “ forgetting 
entirely,” as you say, that charity, to be charity, must be 
voluntary, the point I was arguing in conclusion was merely 
this—as it is apparently your own—that building profitless 
cottages is a form of charity which may be meritorious 
on the part of a wealthy philanthropic squire, but such 
charity cannot certainly be compulsorily demanded by 
the State from any landlord, whether philanthropic, im- 
pecunious, or otherwise. Business is not charity. But, I 
argued, if something is so wrong with the business system 
of the landlord that it pays to house cattle sanitarily, 
but not men, then such a change, “ revolution,” is needed in 
the business system, whether by appeal to the municipality 
or the State, as shall secure healthy conditions of living for 
the men. Failing, however, to see my way clearly out, I did 
not, with the perplexed statesman, ask for another Royal 
Commission on Rural Cottages. We have got all the facts 
we need in the Report of the Housing of the Poor Commission 
of ten years ago. We have got nearly all the legislative 
power we want in the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
of 1890 and the Parish Councils Act of 1894. But we want 
the motive force of public opinion and public conviction. 
And here I thought the Church might help. I asked, there- 
fore, that the Bishop of every agricultural diocese should 
organise a representative Diocesan Council of social service, 
for I thought that] the existence of such a representative 
Committee in every diocese, focussing, as it would be able to 
do, the gathered wisdom and experience of rural society, of 
its many parish priests, and thoughtful squires, and shrewd 
District and County Councillors, fearlessly drawing attention 
to the various causes in the economic, industrial, and social 
system which seem to call for remedial measures on Christian 
principles, could not fail to exercise such a potent influence 
on the public opinion of the country as should make it 
impossible for the State to regard social questions with any 
other eyes than those of the Church, or to acquiesce any 
longer in the divorce of practical religion and village citizen- 
ship.” This was surely not very “revolutionary ” in any bad 
sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Deanery, Ely, October 9th. CHARLES W. StTusss. 





ADDISON’S: “SPECTATOR.” 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecratTor.”] 
S1r,—Allow me to say that Iam not the author of the new 
edition of Addison’s Spectator lately commended in your 
columns. I have no claim to this commendation, whieh 
belongs, I believe, to Mr. G. Gregory Smith.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Grecory SMITH. 
Brasenose College, Oxford, October 14th. 





MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpxctatTor.’’] 

S1z,—Surely it is a great and unintentional omission that 
the name of the above lady does not appear in the new 
volume of the “Dictionary of National Biography.” She 
was the author of some remarkable poems,—remarkable for 
originality, grace, and music. Many of them appeared in 
Good Words, She wrote some dramatic pieces of great 
power,—notably one; Lady Grace is its title, if I remember 
right. Mr. Baxton Forman in his volume on “ English 
Poets” devotes a lengthy section to her. Miss Smedley also 
took a very active interest in various phases of social reform, 
—notably the “boarding-out system,” and her writings on 
that subject are even now well worth reading, since 
“boarding-out” has not been very widely adopted as yet. 
It was my good fortune to know her, and to have had some 
share in putting before the world her part of the exquisite 
“Poems Written for a Child,” she and her sister, Mrs. 
Hart, having worked together in that production, and very 
happily. I cannot help thinking some twenty lines of those 
given to Edward, Frank, and Jonathan Smedley might well 
have been given to her, and that on the grounds of merit and 
interest in literature, if not of place auw dames.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. 


THE BURDENS OF THE CLERGY. 
(To TtHr Epiror or THE “ SPrcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—One thousand clergymen can verify from experience 
the lurid picture “Emeritus” has drawn of the burdens they 
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have toendure. All these sad facts were known when the 
Victoria Sustentation Fand was launched on the world. The 
eloquence of Bishops and prominent laymen was freely 
expended by way of emphasising the paramount importance 
and urgency of relieving the dire extremity of the rural clergy. 
And yet this appeal has resulted in an average from Church- 
men of 13d.a head! Unless something is done benefices can 
be occupied by those only who possess private means, and 
merit, devotion to duty, piety, and scholarship (plus poverty) 
will not be qualifications for preferment. What can be done 
now the appeal ad misericordiam has failed P Allow me to make 
two suggestions. The income of the clergy is the only pro- 
fessional income for services rendered which is liable to be 
rated. A memorial on this point is to be presented shortly to 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour. The signatories ask no 
favour, but merely demand justice. The memorial has been 
already signed by more than five hundred beneficed clergy. 
Will those who have not yet signed communicate their 
willingness to do so to the Rev. H. Macpherson, Grayne 
Vicarage, Rochester? Another pressing hardship referred 
to by ‘‘ Emeritus” is the Dilapidations Act. I invite those 
clergy who desire to have this law amended to write to the 
Rev. W. Heaton, Morville Vicarage, Salop. Let me impress 
upon the clergy the urgency of taking action in the direction 
I have indicated, at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Rodington Rectory, Shrewsbury, October 4th. 





POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—May I ask you to remedy the injustice done in the 
Spectator of October 9th to Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British 
Museum? The selection of “ Political Pamphlets” you there 
reviewed was edited, not by him, but by Yours, &c., 
A. F. PoLuarp. 





A CORRECTION. 

(To tam Epiror or THE “SprcTaTor.”’] 
Srz,—Would you, in fairness, kindly allow me to correct a 
very absurd mistake made in the review of my “Practical 
Guide to English Composition and Essay Writing” which 
appeared in the Spectator of September 18th? After mis- 
quoting the title “ Practical Guide to English Composition 
and Easy Writing,” you say: “ But why the unlucky phrase, 
‘ Easy Writing’? We all know what sort of reading easy 
writing makes.” Why, indeed? Surely a journal of the 
literary standing of the Spectator should be superior to such 
a very glaring instance of slipshod criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 N. Silver Street, Aberdeen, Oct. 2nd. W.S. THOMSON. 
[We apologise.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ANOTHER UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “SprcraTor.”’] 
S1r,—Will you please allow me, through your columns, to 
thank the kind unknown friend who sends me a copy of the 
Spectator, and to say that my address is no longer ‘‘ Edmonton, 
Alberta,” but “Sydenham, Ontario,” and also that my name 
is misspelled.—I am, Sir, &c., A. STUNDEN. 
The Parsonage, Sydenham, Ontario, Canada, Sept. 23rd. 








POETRY. 


SUNSET BY THE SEA. 
I stoop upon a cliff, whose sheer dark side 
Went shelving downward steeply to the shore. 
A sultry haze had all that day enwrapped 
The heavens, and earth, and Ocean. Overhead 
The tyrant sun flamed in his sapphire realm, 
And, merciless untired, abated not 
The cruel brightness of his wanton fires. 
Parched was the earth and fevered. Ev’ry flower 
Drooped its sweet head, the very birds were still ; 
No kindly awning of wind-fretted cloud 
Chequered the swaying corn with rippling shade. 
The sea did mock the aching blue above, 
And motionless upon its molten waves 
The fishing-boats upreared their baffled wings. 
But now the pallor of the dying day 





ae 
At last the sun had stooped, in act to dip, 
Beneath the Ocean’s rim, yet Westward still 

The blood-red glory of his orb did stain 

The sullen clouds with crimson. One bright shaft 
Of quivering, dancing light, athwart the sea 
Reached from the Western heavens to the shore, 
Save for that lambent path, the earth and sea 
Sank down beneath the sceptre of the night. 

The breeze that swooned away and died at morn, 
Sobbed itself back to life; and homeward bound 
A brown-sailed ship forged slowly through the waves, 
And passed into the flood of fairy light. 

Lo! for a moment she was glorified, 

Enkindled were her masts and tapering yards, 
And wreathed with golden fire. Around her hull 
Soft sighed the phosphorous ripples, till she passed 
Into the dim and darkling space beyond, 

And all her borrowed radiance fled away. 

Slowly the gorgeous hues did fade and die 
Wherewith the sun doth on his latter path 
Incarnadine the firmament of God. 

A moaning sigh was wafted from the sea, 

The long grass shuddered on the wind-swept cliff, 
Far, far below me, I could hear the plash 

Of breakers on the beach, though all that day 
Voiceless had been their ebb. Upon my ear 

Fell the gull’s scream, and round about my head, 
Grim myrmidons of night, the dusky bats 
Wheeled on their phantom flight, and one by one 
From ship and harbour flashed the twinkling lights 
Athwart the sea, as though to mock the gleam 


Of mightier beacons in the starlit sky. 
R. E. P. 








BOOKS. 


TENNYSON* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


EveEN to those into whose hands these deeply interesting 
volumes have not yet fallen, the general course of the story 
they unfold is by this time familiar. Abstracts of the 
biography have been spread far and wide, and it would be 
superfluous to repeat the process once more. The poet’s 
son, who (be it remarked once for all) has done his work with 
a conscientious care, no less than skill and taste, that are 
beyond all praise, is entitled to the more credit that his task 
was by no means easy. His father’s long career was 
singularly devoid of adventure or vicissitude. Save that in 
early life he knew a great and memorable sorrow, which 
coloured and directed his genius for the whole remainder of 
his life, and that he was for many years poor, and achieved 
his great position by slow and discouraging steps, there is 
absolutely no history to relate. Subsequent to the year 1842 
his friendships and the successive volumes of his verse con- 
stitute his story. The contents, accordingly, of the volumes 
before us, after reaching this date, were unavoidably of a 
very miscellaneous character; and yet, so skilfully made is 
the selection of material that there is hardly a sentence 
that we could spare, or wish away,—hardly a touch or trait 
that does not add to our conception of the character as 
a whole. If in the course of perusal the hasty reader 
should now and then complain of incidents or recorded 
speeches as trivial, he will discover on reaching the end of the 
second volume that through these very trifles he has attained 
to his complete perception of the poet and the man. Then, 
too, the biographer had no great store of his father’s letters 
on which to draw. When a great bulk of correspondence 
exists, as in the case of Cowper and Charles Lamb, a biography 
is, as it were, made to hand. Tennyson’s own letters given 
in the Life are indeed interesting, and always to the point; 
but they are for the most part brief and scanty, and the book 
owes even more to the vast choice of interesting letters written 
to the poet by others. 

And, surely, never had poet a larger and a more devoted 
circle of friends. This circumstance will now for the first 
time strike many a reader who had pictured to himself the 
author of “Maud” as a somewhat unsociable, if not cynical, 
being, who made his home in the most retired and inaccessible 








Mellowed the steely sky to softer hues. 


* Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. By hia Son. London: Macmil!an and Co. 
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—_—_—— 
because he was intolerant of the average man. 


of places A 2 , 
There was doubtless an element of truth in this general im- 
pression. Tennyson was not a society man. He loved to 


talk and to smoke with the friends of his choice; but the 
ordinary dinner-party and the conversazione were abhorrent 
to him. To the last day of his life he was a student and a 
thinker, and he needed his leisure for better purposes. He was 
sensitive—perbaps abnormally so—and could not brush away 
with a smile the angry gnats that perpetually buzzed about 
him after his great reputation was established. They often 
stung him to the quick, And it is only fair to recognise that 
the envy and jealousy of the unsuccessful poet had reached 
a pitch ip his day never before known. A century and a half 
ago Pope suffered from a form of the attack, but the object 
was different. His rivals wanted his approval, and even his 
money, to keep them from starving. “Your interest, Sir, 
with Lintot!” Nowadays it would seem to be malignity, 
pure and simple, that pursues the successfal man :— 
“It’s always ringing in their ears— 
They call this man as good as me.” 

Again and again in these volumes this truth leaks out. For 
forty years, Lord Tennyson tells us, his father never published 
a new volume but it was at once followed by the receipt of an 
insolent anonymous letter, always evidently from the same 
quarter. Critical utterances, moreover, were sometimes of a 
startling nature, as when a previous admirer was so far dis- 
appointed with “Maud” as to write: “I loathe and detest 
you, you beast! So you’ve taken to imitating Longfellow !” 
So, too, when certain critics arranged in parallel columns 
coincidences of expression in his poetry with lines from other 
poets, as instances of “ plagiarism,” he suffered them far from 
gladly. “ Plagiarism !” was the noble comment of Browning 
on such occasions, “ you might as well accuse the Rothschilds 
of picking pockets!” Then, again, the devicss of the inter- 
viewer and the paragraph-maker have reached a perfection of 
ingenuity in our day unknown to the earlier poets of the 
century. Nor did an unobtrusive residence on the southern 
coast of the Isle of Wight elude the visits of the pertinacious 
tourist, of more than one nationality. And it was probably to 
escape yet farther from these molestations that the poet chose 
the site for a second home on the lovely sequestered heights 
of Blackdown. And lastly, when we reflect that almost every 
young aspirant for poetic fame sent his verses for the 
Laureate’s opinion—which meant, of course, for his praise 
—and that he was subjeeted to such occasional torture as 
that of the blacksmith from the Western Hemisphere who 
worked his passage to England on purpose to recite ‘‘ Maud ” 
toits illustrious author, we can well understand the exhibition 
of some “irritability” on the part of Tennyson other than 
that common to poets. Nay, the wonder will be in most 
minds that he was so patient and forbearing, and his son is 
content with only hinting how constantly and liberally his 
purse was open to the needy man of letters. 


Moreover, what the world may hitherto have regarded as 
one of Tennyson’s weaknesses was in reality the source and 
secret of his power. If he abjured society, commonly so- 
called, it was to perfect himself in his art. Tennyson had 
nothing in him of the cynicism of the recluse, but he was 
essentially a scholar and an artist. Probably no poet was 
ever more bountifully equipped for his work. These volumes 
show how wide and how thorough was his reading, as well as 
how wide and deep his sympathies with all the thoughts and 
speculations of men. His criticisms of men and books are 
among the most valuable parts of the memoir. Tennyson 
was to the very end of his life “ making himself.” He had no 
belief in an inspiration that was to save its possessor trouble. 
The poet is born, no doubt, dowered with many things, in 
addition to the “love of love, the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn;” but none the less did Tennyson accept the truth of 
Ben Jonson’s line, that— 

“The true poet’s made as well as born.” 

There was the reading and the thought of a lifetime often 
embodied in a stanza or a line. Not only the “charm of all 
the Muses,” but the deepest thoughts of the theologian and 
the philosopher, often “flowered in some lonely word.” 

The poems, or fragments of poems, included in the Life will 
form not the least attraction of these volumes. The common 
criticism that we have no right to publish after a poet’s 


wath verses which he had himself refrained from printing, 


with the poet’s best, but serve as illustrations of the growth 
of his mind, or of the things and events that were at 
the moment interesting to him. In some cases the lines are 
among his happiest, but served some temporary purpose only ; 
or, like a lovely stanza in Gray’s Elegy, were omitted, as dis- 
turbing the proportions of the poem for which they were first 
intended. Among such is the beautiful passage, at first de- 
signed as a Prologue or “ Ante-Chamber ” to the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter ” :— 
“That is his portrait painted by himself. 

Look on those manly curls so glossy dark, 

Those thoughtful furrows in the swarthy cheek ; 

Admire that stalwart shape, those ample brows, 

And that large table of the breast dispread, 

Between low shoulders; how demure a smile, 

How full of wisest humour and of love, 

With some half-consciousness of inward power, 

Sleeps round those quiet lips; not quite a smile ; 

And look you what an arch the brain has built 

Above the ear! And what a settled mind, 

Mature, harboured from change, contemplative, 

Tempers the peaceful light of hazel eyes, 

Observing all things. This is he I loved, 

This is the man of whom you heard me speak.” 
The biographer tells us that the portrait “ might be himself 
at this period (1842) —so his friends say—but that was by no 
means his intention.” The picture certainly accords curiously 
with the descriptions of the poet’s personal appearance in his 
prime. 

It was in 1842 that the memorable two-volumed edition of 
the poems appeared—the first since 1832—and at once estab- 
lished Tennyson as the first of living poets, since Wordsworth’s 
work was practically done. By September 8th of this year 
Tennyson is able to write to his brother-in-law, Edmund 
Lushington, that “500 of my books are sold: according to 
Moxon’s brother, I have made a sensation.” His hopes of 
being able soon to marry must have been revived by the intelli- 
gence, but he was to suifer a corresponding reverse of fortune 
that still further deferred the marriage. It is curious that 
Tennyson, like Scott, was to endanger his earthly fortunes 
by putting money into a business he did not understand. A 
certain Dr. Allen had inspired the Tennyson family with 
enthusiasm for a scheme for producing cheap wood-carving 
by machinery. To put money into this concern, Tennyson 
not only devoted a legacy of £500, but sold a small estate in 
Lincolnshire. “The confidence,” says Lord Tennyson, “ my 
father had placed in the ‘earnest-frothy’ Dr, Allen proved 
to be misplaced. The entire project collapsed; my father’s 
worldly goods were all gone, and a portion of the property of 
his brothers and sisters.” Something of the bitterness of 
this season, and some traits of the chief instrument in the 
calamity, would seem to be reflected in the poem of “Sea 
Dreams,” published twenty years later. “There followed a 
season of real hardship,’ says the biographer, and of a 
despondency that for a while gravely threatened the poet’s 
health; and notwithstanding the success of the new poems, 
it was not until the eve of the publication of “ In Memoriam” 
in 1850 that the publisher was able to insure him an income 
justifying his marriage. That event, the happiest of the 
poet’s life, took place in June, 1850, Lady Tennyson was the 
daughter of Mr. Henry Sellwood, of Horncastle. 

Tennyson’s marriage, when he was past forty years of age, 
marked in more than one respect a turning point in his career. 
It had been an engagement of many years, and the bond of 
deep affection had strengthened in the waiting. In after-life, 
the poet was wont to say, “The peace of God came into my 
life when I wedded her.” The wife, as we all know, was 
worthy of the husband, and proved a never-failing source of 
strength and comfort to him. Then his marriage concurred 
with the full ripeness of the poet’s fame. “In Memoriam ” 
was published in the year of his marriage, and though 
anonymous, was known from the first to be his. It grew to 
be the most popular, and the most deeply felt and loved, of 
his poems. It did not of course “’scape censure.” All 
religious hearts among the people were touched, but many 
professional religionists were offended. The author was 
accused of “ pantheism,” and even of “atheism.” It brought 
him, as he once told the Queen, scores of abusive letters. But 
he had a full compensation in the evidence that soon reached 
him of the poem being a revelation to hundreds who had 
hitherto resisted more familiar presentations of religious 
truth. There is no more touching detail given in this 





Shere beside the mark. The verses given are not ranked 





biograpby than that while the vast crowd waited in the Abbey 
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for the funeral procession to arrive, many were seen to be 
reading their “In Memoriam ” :— 

“ «It must be remembered,’ writes my father, ‘that this is a 
poem, not an actual biography. It is founded on our friendship, 
on the engagement of Arthur Hallam to my sister, on his sudden 
death at Vienna just before the time fixed for their marriage, 
and on his burial at Clevedon Church. The poem concludes with 
the marriage of my youngest sister, Cecilia. It was meant to bea 
kind of Divina Commedia, ending with ae. The sections 
were written at many different places, and as the phases of our 
intercourse came to my memory and suggested them. I did 
not write them with any view of weaving them into a whole, or 
for publication, until I found that I had written so many. 
different moods of sorrow as in a drama are dramatically given, 
and my conviction that fear, doubts, and euffering will find answer 
and relief only through Faith in a God of Love.’” 

Lord Tennyson has devoted a chapter to this poem, and has 
endeavoured with rare frankness to convey a true impression 
of his father’s religious position :— 

“ He thought, with Arthur Hallam, that ‘the essential feelings 
of religion subsist in the utmost diversity of forms,’ that ‘dif- 
ferent language does not always imply different opinions, nor 
different opinions any difference in real faith.’ ‘It is impossible,’ 
he said, ‘to imagine that the Almighty will ask you, when you 
come before him in the next life, what your particular form of 
creed was: but the question will rather be, ‘Have you been true 
to yourself, and given in My Name a cup of cold water to one of 
these little ones ? ’”’ 

Tennyson’s religion, as thus stated, follows the memorable 
definition of St. James. Through what religious forms this 
ideal might best be pursued he was not careful to inquire. 
And it is one of the most striking tributes to the value of his 
teaching that the sects who have never ceased to lay supreme 
stress upon their respective theologies have in the main 
come to accept Tennyson’s gospel as helpful, and not 
hostile, to their own. And it is probably Tennyson’s most 
valuable and enduring gift to the religion of his age that his 
teaching collaborates with and tends to strengthen and 
quicken all that is best and greatest in the teaching of all the 
dogmatists of schools the most diverse. He had all tender- 
ness for unbelief, but his two most famous lines, ascribing 
more faith to “ honest doubt ” than to “ half the creeds,” were 
never meant to glorify the former. He had no sympathy 
with those who elevated doubt itself into a religion. And in 
a fragment of a poem, written about the year 1860, he speaks 
with admiration of some sceptic who was “ too good and kind 
and sweet” to “ fling his doubts into the street ” :— 

“Truth-seeking he, and not afraid, 
But questions that perplex us now— 


What time (be thought) have loom or plough 
To weigh them as they should be weighed ? 


We help the blatant voice abroad 
To preach the freedom of despair, 
And from the heart of all things fair 
To pluck the sanction of a God.” 





THE HOUSE OF BLACK WOOD.* 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’s was one of the most engaging personalities 
among the authors of her time, and in the book we are 
reviewing she has taken occasion to speak of this paper with 
a kindness which it would be ungracious not to acknowledge; 
yet it is, we think, from no undue partiality that we 
call these volumes the most interesting literary memoirs 
which have been published for many a day. They sketch the 
life of one of the most brilliant and strongly marked literary 
groups which has existed in these islands,—the group which 
was not overshadowed even by the towering genius of 
Scott; and not alone that group, for many considerable 
English writers, and not a few great ones, entered into 
those curiously personal relations which were characteristic 
of the Blackwood dealings. But the interest of the book 
depends not alone upon the light it throws on those for whom 
the Blackwoods published; the publishers themselves were 
men of very strongly marked character,—such types as a 
novelist would have been glad to create. They were none of 
them men of letters; but they all were judges of literature, 
and they had in an uncommon measure that enthusiastic 
respect for every form of intellectual distinction which is so 
characteristic of the Scot. They were not writers of criticism, 
but they were critics of the most practical sort, and it is 
quite sufficiently clear that they accounted themselves not 





* Annals of a Publishing House—William Blackwood and hés Sons: their 
— and Friends. By Mrs, Olipbant. 2 vo's. London: W. Blackwood 
aad Sons. 


speculators in other men’s brains, but as taking an acti 
in the production of literature. —e 
John Black wood, writing to his brother, recalls how one da 
in the Isle of Wight their father, then more or less of ed 
invalid, went into a small library to look for something to 
read. Some one came in and asked for The Inheritance; 
instantly his eye lighted up, and when the customer wag gone, 
he began to question the librarian about the demand for Miss 
Ferrier’s books ; if he had been the author instead of the pub. 
lisher he could not have felt a more vivid interest. That keen 
participation in the author’s emotions is distinctive of all the 
family; but perhaps the spirit of the race was most fully 
seen in the Founder, as Mrs. Oliphant delights to call him, In 
William Blackwood the First there was a union of caution and 
rashness, of shrewdness and enthusiasm, which afterwards 
had to distribute itself over a whole family; and the 
result of that curious union was the magazine which 
in the great crash of COonstable’s failure and general 
collapse of the publishing trade, proved a sheet-anchor, 
He, and no one else, was responsible for the policy which 
made Maga give a ready welcome to any writer who came 
with a promise of talent. If the writer made good that promise, 
anything might be forgiven him; he might be late with hig 
contributions, he might offend against manners, he might let 
the proprietors in for the cost of libel actions, but 80 long ag 
he was brilliant, Maga was glad to have him. The bold game 
paid, but after the first few years it was played somewhat less 
recklessly; the power passed somewhat out of the hands of 
Wilson, Lockhart, and Maginn, and was centralised in 
Blackwood himself. Then came the unforeseen strain 
which tested his building. William Blackwood died in 
1834, being aged only fifty-eight, and the business passed 
to his two elder sons, Alexander and Robert. Both of 
them had been carefully trained, but both were very 
young; and their mother, who was still alive, had never been 
more than a negative adviser. She seems to have been an 
austere sort of woman, and in the few letters from her 
which survive she addresses her husband as “My dear 
Blackwood,” and ends up with “Yours truly.” But in 
this crisis she had a sound inspiration and threw her. 
self on Wilson’s better nature. ‘‘Oh Professor,” she 
said to him in a rare moment of expansion, “you'll 
stand by the boys.” And accordingly he did so; wrote 
a third of the magazine, which had got behindhand, in 
the two or three days after Mr. Blackwood’s death, and con- 
tinued his support and advice till the young men were able 
to stand by themselves. Their younger brother John was 
also put to learn his trade in London, and he developed the 
best brains perhaps of the whole family. He it was when 
quite a youth who started the London branch in Pall Mall, 
which was suppressed, however, when Robert Blackwood died. 
Alexander and John were thus left together, and Major Black. 
wood, father of the present head of the firm, was recalled from 
India to take his share in management. But Alexander also 
died and so did the Major, and by 1861, when the book closes, 
John was left sole in authority. 


John Blackwood’s London residence had considerably 
widened the magazine’s connection, and Edinburgh did not 
long retain its intellectual predominance. The second 
volume is therefore much more catholic in range. The 
first is almost exclusively concerned with Edinburgh and 
the original authors of the magazine,—the company who 
met at Ambrose’s when the Noctes Ambrosiane were & 
reality. The legendary potations, however, had little enough 
actual existence, and as to the writing that was done 
soberly at home. It began with a sketch by Lockhart 
or Wilson, sent from one to the other to be filled in. 
Maginn took an active hand in the concoction when he was 
merely known as the owner of certain initials writing from the 
city of Cork. However in these days—for Maginn soon 
canie to Edinburgh—the magazine was mainly written bya 
group of men in close intercourse, and mostly by young men, 
as, indeed, its petulant exuberance would have led one to 
suppose. Of the chief contributors Mrs. Oliphant, having 
the firm’s entire correspondence at her disposal, is able to 
give graphic sketches. Perhaps the most interesting figure 
of the group—setting aside Coleridge and De Quincey 48 
already only too familiar—is Maginn; the extreme type of 
the literary gladiator which Ireland has so often produced; the 








man with scarce a penny to his name who lifts up his cudgel 
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and defends with a kind of passionate earnest- 
ness, power, property, the established order, and whatever 
aa is best able to defend itself; always on the side of 
respectability, always against the licentious rabble. Here are a 
few notes from his most entertaining letters written from 
London to William Blackwood in 1823 :— 


«The faults of Maga—I am entitled to speak of them for various 
reasons—are, first, too much locality of allusion: I know a 

nium suff. of such things is of great use in spreading a sale, 
put there is a limit. Secondly, occasional coarseness which annoys 
the Englishman. Thirdly, the attempts of minor correspondents 
to imitate the audacious puffery of the magazine which can be 
be done by W. only [Wilson]. To correct the three faults, let 
every number henceforward be written exclusively for London, 
forgetting that there is such a city in the world as Edinburgh. 
The Noctes will be sufficient for locality...... In London you 
are blamed for attacking obscure Londoners, most particularly 
Hazlitt. He is really too insignificant an animal. Make it a 
rule that his name never be mentioned by any of your friends. I 


for one will keep it.” 


or his rapier 


Here is another example. Blackwood had quarrelled with Galt, 
and was also on chilly terms with Murray. Maginn suggests 
that Croker, who was friendly, should be used as a medium to 
renew communications with Murray, and that Maginn should 
be himself accredited to Croker :— “ The devil is in the dice if 
I should not mystify him famously as to who the author of 
the libels, &c., of Maga are, for I'd tell him, after swearing 
him not to disclose a word, that Galt was the man principally 
engaged, then Hogg,—that W. and L. [ Wilson and Lockhart] 
were the most innocent people in the world. Write me word 
what you think of this idea.” Morality was not squeamish in 
those days, but Mr. Blackwood was not the man to put 
responsibility secretly on the wrong shoulders because the 
shoulders belonged to a discarded contributor. Yet, dis- 
reputable as Maginn was, we are not sure that Wilson comes 
better out of the revelations; he abused Scott anonymously, 
who procured him his professorship, and Wordsworth, whose 
guest he had been the week before. Hogg, of course, was a 
poor creature. Lockhart, of the early set, comes best out of 
the business; but it is a certain relief to turn from these 
swashbuckling times to a milder generation. 


It was in Blackwood that Amos Barton appeared, to be 
followed by Scenes of Clerical Life, and in due time by Adam 
Bede. There isan amusing note from Major Blackwood :— 
“Thave just returned from Richmond. G. E. did not show. 
He is such a timid fellow, Lewes said. I saw,” adds the 
Major, “a Mrs. Lewes,” who was no doubt the timid fellow 
in propria persona enjoying the mystification. For all that, 
the “timid fellow” wrote exceedingly businesslike letters to 
his publishers, and stood manfully on his claims. Here also 
is much relating to Bulwer Lytton,—perhaps no longer a 
name of much interest. Yet it is funny to hear what this 
professed dandy had to say when he was to speak at a public 
dinner in Edinburgh :— 

“ Pray let me express a hope that the Music Hall will not be 
crowded with ladies,—they always throw a chill upon every 
audience, Accustomed to talk, it bores them to listen; and their 
unaccustomed and frigid silence stifles every attempt at a cheer 
which the labouring orator vainly endeavours to provoke. If 
these fair refrigerators are to be numerous, I hope they will be 
ranged together and not interspersed throughout so as to have 
the whole assembly despoiled of any spark of electricity by non- 
conductors of silk or muslin.” 


But by far the most delightful character who figures in these 
pages is Samuel Warren. His amazing vanity; the enthusiasm 
with which he repeats a commendation from the Times, and 
hints at other and more high-placed commendations; the 
naive despair with which he laments when the Blackwoods, 
after their fashion, ruthlessly retrench his work; the bland 
self-complacency with which he claims to be merely “the 
honourable rival” of Dickens,—all these traits are given—by 
himself—with such a full brush, with such complete self- 
Portraiture, that he is, as the French say, impayable,—a 
priceless absurdity ; and the attitude of the Blackwoods 
towards this “ gesturing idiot” (to borrow a phrase from 
Stevenson) is the oddest mixture of laughter and veneration. 
Bat space fails for further quotation. For a last word, the 
record is one eminently pleasant to read, candid in its avowal 
of errors, most generous in its recognition of good service; 
and as a piece of literary work, in its masterly use of materials, 
4 most honourable conclusion to the long lifetime spent by Mrs. 
Oliphant in so close association with the house whose fortunes 
she has chronicled, 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY.* 

THE word “ psychology,” like “ philosophy,” has two distinct 
uses,—a literary and a scientific sense. We talk of Shake- 
speare’s philosophy and Kant’s philosophy, meaning different 
things; or, rather, not defining clearly in either case what we 
do mean. We speak of the psychology of Othello, but that has 
nothing to say to the science which Locke began, and which 
Mr. Scripture expounds to us in its new development. Art 
deals with particular cases; Shakespeare in Othello is not 
concerned with general laws of the human mind; it is only 
inferior artists—and notably one school of French novelists— 
who depart from their purpose of presenting individuals, and 
dogmatise at large upon the springs of action. Psychology 
for a dramatist or novelist is no more than what anatomy 
should be to the artist, a guide to correct observation; and, 
strictly speaking, one might as well call the Laocoon a 
treatise on anatomy as label Hamlet a psychological study. 

What, then, is psychology in the scientific sense? It is the 
study of mind in general, based upon observation and experi- 
ment. Metaphysics is also in the last resort the study of 
mind, but it is based upon the single fact of man’s existence 
as a sentient, thinking animal; and three thousand years of 
metaphysics has established nothing but the necessary 
limitations of human knowledge. To follow the processes by 
which the acutest minds have reached that conclusion is 
perhaps the best intellectual gymnastic; but the conclusion is 
somewhat arid when you get there. Bacon said of final 
causes that they were like sacred virgins, barren, but fitting in 
the service of religion ; and final causes are the proper subject 
of metaphysics. Psychology is a more modern science, humbler 
in its pretensions, but definite initsaims; working from facts to 
principles. It began with Locke, who instead of laying down 
what mind must do, asked what it does, and changed the 
method from speculation to introspection. But introspective 
psychology was productive only of vagueness, because the 
mind must observe itself, and cannot therefore observe itself 
working naturally; also, the result of the observation had to 
be expressed in descriptive language which is incapable of the 
necessary exactness. Say a man wished to observe the 
phenomenon of fear. If he were really afraid he could not 
observe; and in any case he could only give his impression of 
the effect by saying, for instance, that he felt cold, that he 
had unpleasant sensations in his stomach, or the like: 
Science can do nothing with evidence like this. It desires 
to know how many degrees his temperature fell under 
the influence of fear; then by collating many similar cases 
to arrive at a general law of the effect of fear upon the 
system. It desires to know whether the biliary duct con- 
tracts or expands, and what is the law of its contraction. In 
a word, scientific knowledge is essentially of what can be 
measured and expressed in numbers. The problem is to 
make the information given absolutely impersonal; to 
eliminate the individual. And this the “new psychology” 
does by substituting experiment for unmethodised observa- 
tion and exact numerical records for description. 
Psychology has to be marked off from another science 
which some years back threatened to absorb it. Maudsley 
and his school established plainly enough that every mental 
fact has a physical counterpart; in other words, that 
you cannot think without action of the brain. It was 
anticipated that psychological laws could be deduced from an 
investigation of the nervous system, but the result was mere 
confusion. Because chemical changes in the organisation 
accompanied thought, those changes were identified with 
thought. The modern psychology discriminates. That there is 
a connection between the physical change and the mental act 
it does not deny; but it declares that they are different, and 
will not pronounce as to which is cause and which is effect. In 
the meantime it sets about to learn, so far as possible, exactly 
what is any psychical fact. The science is in infancy, and Mr. 
Scripture’s book is occupied quite as much with methods as 
with results. We cannot attempt to cwiticise here, although 
it is obvious that some of his statements, for instance those 
relating to time, have a bearing on metaphysics; our object 
is merely to give some idea of what the science attempts. 
For instance, it wishes to investigate memory. The observer 
does not look into his own experience and generalise from 





* The New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. (Leipzig), Director of the 
Yale Psychological Laboratory. With 124 Llustrations. London: Walter 
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‘that (the descriptive method of Locke); nor does he attempt 
'to put the brain under a microscope (the physiological 
method). He takes a number of meaningless syllables (to 
avoid any association of ideas), and experiments upon, say, 
one hundred people, and finds that, on an average, they can 
repeat a series of seven syllables after hearing them once 
repeated; that a series of twice so many—fourteen—needs 
about twenty repetitions. Similar experiments are tried 
to establish the duration of memory. “A series of 12 
syllables required 16:5 repetitions for the first learning; 
twenty-four hours later it required 11 repetitions to re- 
learn it; twenty-four hours later again it required only 75 
repetitions,” &c. That does not sound very interesting, but 
at any rate it is a fact scientifically expressed. Take a more 
interesting one,—the influence of music upon action. An 
instrument is made for recording by means of a dial the 
force of grip. “ With the thumb-and-finger grip,” says Mr. 
Scripture, “the greatest pressure I can exert during silence is 
4 kilos. When some one plays the ‘ Giant’s Motive ’ from the 
Rheingold my grip shows 44 kilos. The slumber motive from 
the Walkiirie reduces the power to 3} kilos.” Follow up that 
experiment by repeating it under carefully observed conditions 
on numerous subjects and you can measure the effect of music. 
A similar attempt to reduce mental facts to a mechanical 
standard is this. A man is given a pair of handles to grip his 
hardest, and a pointer records the result. He is told to 
multiply 6 by 4 while he is doing it, and the result is a 
scarcely perceptible diminution. He is told to multiply 13 
by 14, and while the process is going on, his grip sinks from, 
say, 7 to 4 kilos. Obviously, then, the mental exertion of 
multiplying 13 by 14 is as great as the exertion necessary for 
a pressure of 3 kilos. But the most interesting of all 
these experiments are those which relate to volition. Here 
is one which illustrates the importance of will in the simplest 
physical action. The hand is fixed, palm upward, in a sort 
of rest,and a weight is hung by a cord attached to the 
middle finger. First, the subject is bidden to lift the weight 
by contracting the finger; this is done repeatedly till fatigue 
setsin. In the next experiment the subject does not will the 
aet, but it is produced by electric stimulation of the nerve or 
muscle. The finger when moved by will can do much more 
work at first, but tires more easily; the muscle artificially 
stimulated produces a much more constant result. Will- 
power, that is, is something added to muscle - power. 
Moreover, “intellectual excitement increases the power. 
A lecturer actually becomes a stronger man as he steps 
on to the platform. A bear’s fear for the safety of 
her cubs might be considered proportioned to the number 
of pounds difference in the force of her blow.” It 
follows that gymnastic training is largely a training of the 
will; hesitancy takes away from the force. A weak man who 
is a cricketer hits the ball harder than a strong man who is 
aot, because he wills the precise movement. 


But it is impossible to give an idea of psychological experi- 
ment in this rough, unscientific way ; illustrations are needed 
such as Mr.Scripture’s book supplies. One or two results are 
worth noting. Much experiment has been directed to estab- 
lishing the law of association of ideas, but the law remains 
perfectly unknown. The whole phenomena of thought- 
reading have been explained, when the thought-reader was in 
contact, by unconscious muscular pressure; when he was not 
in contact, by unconscious whispering. Sound-magnifying 
mirrors were used, and it became clear that if a man thought 
sufficiently hard of any word he tended to frame the 
syllables and give them voice by a sort of nasal whispering. 
Another fact is that apparatus now exists by which it is 
possible to measure the time which a sensation takes to develop 
—for instance, the time which a man takes to recognise a plate 
as blue, and the time which he takes to react upon it—that is, 
to name it as blue or to perform any previously arranged act 
on recognising it. The more intense the will the quicker 
the reaction. But perhaps the most curious thing of all is 
the existence of a psychological laboratory, which intro- 
duces a new terror into life. Imagine a room sound- 
proof—not nominally, but actually—lighted from the top, 
so that there is no view to distract,—in short, Carlyle’s 
ideal study. You enter through the double-folding doors and 
‘are enclosed by the walls lined with india-rubber, sawdust, 
and so forth, but they look like any other walls; the room is 


avoid making you feel strange,—to secure Perfectly 
conditions. You are asked, perhaps, to read a book for tw, 
minutes, then to shut your eyes and judge when two wines 
more have passed, and your guess will be recorded ag a 
of measuring the difference between full time and em 
time, because only in a perfectly silent room can one sec 
anything like empty time. But this is only @ preliming 
Somebody shouts to you through a telephone that your 
great-aunt has got measles, that Argentines are “up,” or 
that Prince Ranjitsinhji is out for nothing. Yoy start. 
your expression alters; and at the same moment . 
kinetoscopic camera carefully disguised in the reyoly; 
bookcase sets to work recording all your motions; a phono. 
graph concealed in the curtains catches your momen 
exclamation ; and down go the facts, to be carefully tabulated 
and compared with the sufferings of other victims, Seriously 
however, the psychological laboratory is a ground of hope, 
and there seems nothing unreasonable in supposing that jy 
fifty years we may have advanced as much upon Aristotle's 
knowledge of the human mind as we have upon his theories of 
astronomy. At present the problem is very much where he 
left it. But how many hundred years elapsed before sciencg 
knew more of the nature of a thunderstorm than Aristotl, 
could tell? The new psychology cross-examines Nature hy 
using experiment, instead of leaving her to tell her own story, 
—which is observation. And it turns experiment into a new 
channel by studying mind directly, not nerves and muscles, 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY# 
Wir this volume is completed the thirteenth year of ths 
Dictionary. Three years more, or something less, should 
bring it to an end, which will be approximately near the end 
of the century. The next volume will, we presume, begin 
with the “Smiths,” a numerous and distinguished clan who 
will want aconsiderable space. Taking Cassell’s Biographical 
Dictionary as a basis of calculation we find that from “Smith” 
to the end of the alphabet should occupy rather more than 
five volumes. As “X” and “Z” are very slenderly repre. 
sented among English names (“ Cassell” has none under 
either letter) we may assume that five will be enough, A 
supplement of memoirs of celebrities deceased after the pass- 
ing of their place in the Dictionary will be wanted. There is, 
we understand, to be an index, and some omissions have to 
be made good. In the present volume we miss the name of 
William Henry Simcox, a scholar of some distinction, who 
contributed an edition of the Histories of Tacitus to the 
“Catena Classicorum.” A correspondent points out another 
omission, Menella Bute Smedley. 


The most famous name among the four hundred odd noticed 
in this volume (the number varies but little) is that of the 
poet Shelley, which has been assigned, as might have been 
expected, to Dr. Richard Garnet. It may be doubted whether 
the writer of a memoir of this kind is entitled to assume the 
function of a critic, to do on a small scale what the author of 
one of the volumes, say, of “English Men of Letters” is ex- 
pected to do. These volumes are criticisms as well as 
histories. A memoir, on the contrary, is bound to be 
essentially historical, and this as regards the criticism of 
a man’s books as well as the facts of his life. Both 
must be weighed and estimated, but we look for a summing: 
up rather than a plea. The ideal biographical dictionary 
should be one which did not contain a single controvertible 
statement. When Dr. Garnet says that “no modern poet, 
unless it be Wordsworth, has so deeply influenced English 
poetry,” he goes beyond controversy to the borders of paradox. 
The dictum that Shelley’s lyrics “surpass the best modera 
examples” is another highly disputable statement. Such 
things impair the solidarity which ought to be found in all 
the articles of the Dictionary, To Dr. Garnet’s estimate of 
the poet’s personality we have little objection to make. We 
demur, indeed, to the general principle that “failure te 
control impulse seems to have been a condition of his 
greatness and of his influence on mankind.” We believe 
on the contrary, that genius is the more effective the 
more complete its sanity. But the judgments passed 
on particular acts seem to be equitable. There 8 4 
leaning to mercy, with which, indeed, we can hardly 
quarrel. Darker lines in the poet’s character are left 
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obscurity which charity will not seek to disturb. 
censure is imperatively demanded it is given. The 
pects of his being are sympathetically described. 
That, from the literary point of view, Dr. Garnet’s article is a 
fine piece of work will be acknowledged by all. 


The most important group of memoirs is that of the Sidneys, 
four generations, of which the first was Henry Sidney, Lord- 
Deputy of Treland from 1556 to 1571, and again from August, 
1575, to September 12th, 1578, while the fourth includes Philip, 
‘»d Barl of Leicester, Algernon, the famous Republican, and 
Henry, Earl of Romney, who, with but moderate abilities, 
and, as Swift said, no character at all, deserved well of his 
sountry in the Revolution of 1688. The memoir of Algernon 
Sidney comes from the pen of Mr. C. H. Firth, and is an 
excellent piece of work. It was said by a personal enemy at 
the time, and has often been repeated, that Sidney was a 
ioner of the French Court. It was true and not true. 
He was not a pensioner in the sense that Charles II. was a 
pensioner, or Daniel Defoe. He took money, indeed, but he 
took it because he could not work for objects to which he was 
profoundly devoted without it. His ideal was a Republic; his 
tical aim was to combat the despotism with which England 
seemed to be threatened. But his fancying that Louis’s gold 
could help in attaining this end was a blunder so great as to 
be at least equal toacrime. “The domestic constitutional 
question,” writes Mr. Firth, “blinded him to the danger of 
assisting the European schemes of Louis XIV.” Mr, 
Seccombe, who writes the memoir of Henry Sidney (Lord 
Romney), when he adopts the depreciatory view of Algernon, 
that “he had such an exalted opinion of himself that he had 
little capacity for a just appreciation of others,” is hardly in 
agreement with the more favourable view of Mr. Firth. The 
story of the greatest of the group is told by the editor himself. 
This memoir is the longest in the volume, but fifteen pages 
do not afford more than enough space for the manifold 
activities, literary, political, artistic, and even scientific, which 
Sir Philip crowded into his brief life of thirty-two years. The 
versatility of the man, a versatility which, if his contem- 
poraries are to be trusted, was not in the least shallow or 
fickle, was extraordinary, and comes out very clearly in Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s narrative, which is a model of compression and 
lucidity. Perhaps we may be allowed to question the 
propriety of the phrase, “‘Sidney’s ambiguous relations with 
Lady Rich.” “Ambiguous” is often used as a euphemism 
for conduct inconsistent with what Mr. Lee goes on to say— 
the sonnets, “ Astrophel to Stella,” are the subject under 
discussion —that “this is no reason to contest Nash’s 
description of their argument, as ‘cruel chastity — the 
prologue Hope, the epilogue Despair.” Who can under- 
take to say when the tone of a poem becomes “ genuinely 
passionate” ? Might we not use it of Dante, if not of Petrarch? 
Mr. Lee’s account of the Arcadia is especially good. He tells 
us of the sources from which Sidney drew something at least 
of his thought, and traces its curious after-history. Few 
books have been received with so much favonr, a favour, 
too, which endured through several generations, to fall into 
such utter neglect. 


Another group, interesting in a very different way, is 
that of the Sheridans. Mr. Fraser Rae’s memoir of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan is a very effective defence of 
4 man who has had very scant justice done to him. 
That he was a model of prudence no one would say. 
Such gifts as his seldom go with prudence. But he was 
certainly disinterested. Not every politician of the time 
would have refused the £20,000 which the American Congress 
offered him. Misfortune dogged him. But for the disastrous 
fire that destroyed Drary Lane Theatre less than a year after 
it had been rebuilt, he would probably have got on, hardly 
without embarrassment, but certainly without ruin. His 
misfortunes, too, have, one is glad to hear, been exaggerated. 
The sponging-honse is true, but the neglected deathbed and 
the arrest of the corpse are absolute fictions. Even the 
P nince-Regent comes out better than common report makes 
him. Sheridan accepted from him, not without persuasion, the 
office of Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, carrying with it a 
salary of £900 a year. Sheridan has, by some strange chance, 
become a victim of popular anecdote; debited with jokes 
Which he would have disdained to make, and used to point 
mappropriate morals. How is it that Helen Sheridan is 
noticed under her maiden name, while Dorothy Sidney 
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(Sacharissa) is to appear under her husband’s name? Among 
the curiosities of the volume are “ Mother Shipton,” who, we 
regret to say, under the unsympathetic treatment of the 
editor, retreats into the obscurity of mythland, and Jack 
Sheppard, the highwayman, who is, we are surprised to find, 
described as “5 ft. 4in. in height, very slender, of a pale 
complexion.” He was more famous, however, for ingenuity 
than for strength. His escapes were marvellous, catching: 
hold of the popular fancy to such an extent that preachers 
took him for their subject, exhorting their hearers, as bis 
biographer tells us, “to mount the chimney of hope to the 
leads of meditation.” 

It is superfluous to praise the Dictionary of Nationat 
Biography, but we may note the energy which has brought 
into the present volume a notice of Sir John Simon, who died 
as recently as June 24th of the present year, 





A BOOK OF SCHOOL SERMONS.* 

Wuo reads the books of sermons which every successful 
head-master feels constrained to publish ? The present writer 
once gave such a volume, of which he thought well, to a god- 
child just going to a public school, and was asked by the 
proud and fortunate youth if he might lend the treasure to 
other boys. Permission was given readily enough, and a 
promise added to provide a new copy when the original gift 
became worn out with much handling. But the second was 
never claimed, because the first was never borrowed. Pro- 
bably the true reason for the publication of school sermons is 
that old boys like to have a memorial of their old head- 
master, and perhaps too, now and then, some specially 
interested parents may like to see a sample of the teaching 
their sons receive. We should doubt, however, if these 
specially interested parents are very numerous. After reading 
the present volume we feel inclined to lay down as a first 
principle that all preachers to schoolboys should have taken 
their degree at Trinity College, Dublin. Boys are captivated 
by broad effects and vivid colouring, and there is a raciness 
and fullness of blood in Irish eloquence peculiarly suited to 
please their taste and impress theirimagination. The volume 
of school sermons which gave us more pleasure than any we 
ever read was that published by Dr. Wickham on leaving 
Wellington ; but we suspect that although the upper sixth 
may have admired their fine moderation and classical grace, 
to the rest of the school they were caviare. Dr. James 
stands at the opposite pole of eloquence to the Dean of 
Lincoln; he is florid, verbose, allusive, anecdotal. The 
very summaries of the sermons suggest Tit-Bits or kin- 
dred publications. We can imagine a boy to whom this 
book had been presented turning its pages with no lively 
anticipation—for its title of Our Boys would hardly suggest 
to the younger generation the same reminiscences of H. J. 
Byron and David James as to ourselves—and then suddenly 
coming upon such a table of contents as the following :— 

“A ‘calling. Jonah’s wilfulness. Listen to Eli. The 
spiritual and political ‘call’ Talent, the ‘ fingerpost’ on life’s 
high-way. The Devil’s by-way. Likes and dislikes, ‘A born 
banker. ‘Calls’ in general. ‘Tips.’ Royal ‘calls.’ Smith’s 
delinquencies. Some other sinners. The faculty. The word in 
season. Quintus Horatius Flaccus and Lot,” &c. 

‘Why,’ he would exclaim, ‘sermons are not harsh and 
crabbed, as I supposed. Here is a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets. Happy are the boys who go to Schorne.’ And 
indeed the titles are no unfair index to the contents of the 
sermons. The subjects discussed are such as lie within the 
interest of boys—birdnesting, snowballing, prizewinning, 
early rising, corporal punishment, sickness, and so forth— 
and they are treated with a sympathetic insight and a 
fullness of detail only possible to the schoolmaster whose 
head and heart are in his work. We who are older may smile 
at being told to “ depend upon it that Joshua had contracted 
in early boyhood a habit of early rising,” and at the ideal 
future sketched for school prizes,—“looking at some Bank 
clerk as he comes home from his daily routine, enlivening the 
monotony of some barrack, turning the current of thought in 
some barrister’s chambers, lightening the labour of some 
rising author.” Prizes must have grown vastly more 
interesting than they were in our day, if this prophecy is to 
come true. But, though we smile, we understand that to be 





* Our Boys: a@ Book for Schoolboys and Others, B Sermons preached by 
the Rev. s. B. ee De Vicar of Northmarston, Bucks., and | Warden of 
Schorne College; and others, London: Roxburghe Press 
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a successful schoolmaster a man must be able to see things 
from a boy’s point of view, as well as from a man’s ; he must 
be able to treat seriously what his boys treat seriously, such 
things as games and prizes; and at the same time he must 
compel them to take seriously what, from their inexperience, 
they would naturally think of but lightly. He must be as 
much a boy as the rest, while exhibiting before their eyes the 
model man, a being alive at every pore, tingling with strenuous- 
ness and power of will, with a moral circulation all day under 
the microscope for their inspection and imitation. We sus- 
pectit is being able to live a man’s life under boyish conditions 
that makes the schoolmaster’s profession possible. Looked 
at from the outside by a reflective mind, the life of one whose 
mission it is to form the character as well as train the intelli- 
gence of the next generation of Englishmen must seem one 
of crushing responsibility. He knows how easy it is for 
young natures to take a wrong ply, for’ the selfish instincts to 
be fostered ; he knows how many of his own school-companions 
have not made the best of themselves, and fulfilled their first 
promise, to look no nearer home :— 
“ For in the forest among many trees 

Scarce one in all is found that hath made good 

The virgin pattern of its slender wood 

That courtesied in joy to every breeze.” 
But just as parents, whom nature does not allow to be over- 
weighted with the thought of their responsibility, are as a 
matter of fact, if they are religiously minded, of most use to 
their children by living frankly and sympathetically among 
them, so it is with schoolmasters; and it is for that reason 
we give a welcome to a book of sermons like this, which is 
written with so much natural gaiety and boyishness. Dr. 
James is sensible enough to know that little good comes from 
an elder posing before boys as a shocking example. What 
they need is to be shown the road, warned of the dangers, 
advised of the help, and stimulated by good models at hand 
and the ideal ahead. 

A good deal of religious teaching, especially for boys, must 
take the form of moral casuistry, by which we mean bringing 
the acknowledged principles of Christianity into touch with 
the circumstances of particular lives. In this important work, 
which is especially a work for preachers, Dr. James seems 
to us to do good service. There is, for example, a useful 
passage in the sermon on “ The Choice of a Profession ” upon 
what is to be understood by a “calling,” from which we will 
extract a sentence referring to the Christian ministry :— 

“ Fitness, added to strong desire, the pointing of Providence by 
circumstances and situation..... as well as earnest prayer 
that God will signify in some way if His will be adverse, consti- 
tutes the usual vocation to the clerical calling. I would not have 
you view the matter lightly or casually; but I would forewarn 
you not to expecta miraculous or direct call, sometimes not to 
expect an unmistakable call, to the ministry of God’s Church. 
‘Lead me, O God,’ should be the prayer of any of you who are 
proposing to undertake this solemn and life-long work and 
responsibility. A very large proportion of you are clergy sons, 
and you see nearer than the world sees your father’s imperfec- 
tions, sins, and inconsistencies. Let that only strengthen your 
ewn resolutions and intensify your own prayers.” 

Here, again, is an excellently practical expansion of the 
phrase, ‘‘ to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake ” :— 

“If you are called poltroon for not resenting injuries, un- 
Christian for asserting rights that are under your guardianship, 
unkind for refusing in your children’s interests to be surety for 
a neighbour, niggardly for refusing to give gifts before you have 
paid debts, lavish and wasteful for setting up a poor man in 
business, while refusing to give to some mere scheme of pleasure, 
then I think you may ask for the blessing Christ propounds and 
proffers.” 

Besides Dr. James’s own sermons the volume contains a 
few others contributed hy friends and neighbours, which 
naturally deal more with principles than practice. The 
Bishop of Reading has some wise remarks upon holidays 
as being a time for recreation, not idleness, and also for 
cultivating the gentler side of character, which is apt to suffer 
in the long struggle of school-life. Bishop Mitchenson 
raises a warning voice against luxury. Bishop Abraham, 
taking occasion by King Nebuchadnezzar’s foundation of a 
college, and Daniel’s refusal to join it, speaks about self- 
education, and mentions the interesting and certainly 
remarkable fact that in his day the sixth form at Eton was 
as ready with an apt quotation from Dante and Tasso as 
from Milton and Shakespeare. What we should like to know is 
whether they were always ready with the same apt quotation. 
The Bishop also calls the attention of the public at large to a 








. ° | 
“few plain and simple facts” about the results of relig; 
and irreligious education, which are certainly wel] = _ 
pondering :— orth 


“ After the great Continental war that ended with the 
of Waterloo, there grew up an immense and dissatisfied 
tion, without any education whatever, either secular or religine’ 
some of us well remember the Bread Riots and the incendienut 
that prevailed all over the country. Then Lord Shaftesbur 
honour to him!) induced Parliament to issue a Royal y lal 
mission to report on the condition of the mining and ae 
facturing districts of the Midlands and North of England 0 
positively barbarous state of things was revealed, and paar 
the public conscience. The leading Churchmen of that . 
at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel (I am speaking of 1845 d 
thereabouts), rose to the occasion and established Church schools 
all over the mining and manufacturing districts, the beneficial 
effects of which were seen in 1860 and throughout the Ameri 
Civil War, when what was called the cotton famine occurred. in 
Lancashire more particularly. Then, and after that for twenty 
years, if the working classes did go out on strike, they showed 
the influence of the Christian teaching and kindness that the 
had received in those schools. They behaved with admirabb, 
temper and self-control. Personal violence was a thing unknown 
even when 50,000 men were out on strike for six months, But in 
1870 a new phase in education began...... What is the partial 
result of the teaching of the last twelve years? At this moment 
[? 1882] thousands of youths of both sexes, who have been educated 
in the Board schools, are out on strike in Staffordshire, intini. 
dating and iil-treating not only their masters, but their fellow. 
workmen, who, having been better educated, are more reasonable 
more law-abiding, and more self-controlled.” ; 


Battle 


day 





THE STORY OF DU GUESCLIN.* 


In the picturesque tracts of Brittany, round the quaint old 
fortress-town of St. Malo, rising solidly and antiquely out 
of the fashionable surroundings of Dinard and Paramé, 
are yet to be found many patriotic records of the once 
famous Constable of France, Da Guesclin (carefully to 
be sounded without the “s” as Du Guéclin), who was the 
nearest approach to the purgative drug to drive “these 
English hence” whom history has to tell of. It was ina 
village near pretty Dinan that Bertrand du Guesclin was 
born, and his statue in the market-place still stands to record 
his triumphs over the perfidious race, who with their usual 
tenacity may almost be said to have retaken the town in 
peaceful guise at the present day. The endless tourists who 
crowd about the town where Chateaubriand was born and 
buried, famous more perhaps for that picturesque place of 
sepulture than for all the literary work which made hima 
man of such mark in his day, ask equally idle questions 
about the author of the Genie du Christianisme and the 
warrior of the fourteenth century. Dr. Stoddard has sue- 
ceeded in making out of his hero’s career a book which 
reads like a romance of chivalry rather than as a his- 
torical record of fact. For the Constable of France 
was, as his historian appropriately reminds us, the typical 
product of the days of chivalry, that strangest and most 
contradictory of institutions, at once splendid and puerile, 
which reigned supreme till Cervantes laughed it out of 
life. Mr. Stoddard constantly refers us to Froissart, whose 
old-world pages are the fittest of all chronicles for the strange 
careers embodied in the chivalric romance. Bertrand du 
Guesclin was but seventeen years old in 1337, when he 
entered upon his knightly career in a fashion which sbould 
have furnished a chapter for Ivanhoe. He was an ugly boy, 
and neglected, if not ill-treated, by his parents, who would 
have nothing to say to him by the side of his brothers and 
sisters, and aggravated the peculiar nature by persistent 
unkindness, until a Dame Converse from a neighbouring con- 
vent, professing to a knowledge of palmistry, prophesied that 
he was to have no equal, but to become the most esteemed of 
all the sons of France. Like the gipsy’s prophecy to the 
equally romantic Lady Burton, many centuries afterwards, 
this startling presage helped to work out its own falfilment. 
The “ugly duck” began to preen its plumage. The parents 
at once regarded their child in a new light, and treated him 
in a different way, though they were obliged to confine bim 
for four months, when he was nine years old, for inciting 
the children of his father’s tenantry to mimic battles 
and tournaments, and spending all his pocket-money ™ 
entertaining them. When they declined to join in his 
battles, he assaulted them till they did. At the date of 
which we have spoken, in 1337, there were festivities at 
Rennes in honour of the marriage of Jeanne la Boiteuse, 





* Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of France: his Life and Times, By Enoch 
Vine Stoddard, A.M., M.D. London: G,. P, Putnam’s Sons- 
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a 
daughter of the Duke de Bretagne and Countess de Penthiévre, 
with Charles, son of the Count de Blois, and the chief feature 
was a tournament by the assembled knights and squires. 
Mounted upon a workhorse of the family’s, and shabbily 
dressed, he had to listen to the jeers of the bystanders and 
watch the richly dressed ladies and the bright-armed cavaliers. 
Among these last was a cousin of his own, who after a certain 
number of courses kindly lent his armour and horse to the 
poor relation, and arming him with his own hands, sent him 
with visor down into the lists. There he promptly overthrew 
his first adversary, and refusing to uncover or to give his 
name, he proceeded to unhorse and discomfit all the flower 
of the field one after another, only lowering his lance 
courteously to his own father, who thus far had been the con- 
gueror in the tourney. Challenged at once by a stranger who 
thought he was giving in, he sent the rash man’s helmet ten 
paces off, and was only unhelmeted by a famous Norman 
champion after a matter of fifteen victories. Then, recognised 
by his friends, he was awarded the prize of valour and carried 
off in triumph, to the proud delight of his father. Either on 
this or on some similar occasion, Tiphaine Raguenel, heiress 
and “Fair Maid of Dinan,” an enthusiastic descendant of a 
family loyal to Charles de Blois, to whom Du Guesclin early 
in the day pledged himself entirely, fell frankly in love with 
the young hero’s plain face, and afterwards married him. 
She was throughout his brave and faithful helpmeet and 
his best adviser, looked after ail his affairs in his absence, 
and pledged her jewels for the cause when its adherents 
were imprisoned. And when she died she left him incon- 
solable, in the better sense. 


The whole of Du Guesclin's career was in keeping with its 
wild beginning, which reads like the adventures of the 
Disinherited Knight at Asbby-de-la-Zouch when he over- 
threw Reginald Front-de-beuf and Sir Brian de Boisguilbert. 
At any time or at any place the heroes of that day were 
ready to turn aside from their stricter duties, and appeal to 
the ordeal by representative single combat. Thus the 
“Battle of the Thirty ” is minutely described by Froissart, 
with the doings of Sir Robert Beaumanoir, who, coming into 
the neighbourhood of the Castle of Ploermel (still famous for 
its “ pardon”), held by one Brambourg for the Countess of 
Montfort, challenged him to bring out thirty of his garrison 
{o meet an equal number on his side; the friends of both 
parties being forbidden on pain of death to interfere or to 
give help. The challenge was accepted, and at the chéne de mi 
voie, or mid-way oak, half way between the castles of Josselin 
and Ploermel, Brambourg’s party of twenty English, with a 
complement of Germans and Bretons, met on March 27th, 
1351, with Beaumanoir’s French and Breton chevaliers. We 
grieve to say that after a terrible struggle with Bordeaux 
swords, daggers, and battle-axes, the English were defeated 
and Brambourg slain. It will be the part of every true 
patriot to hope that it was the German element which thus 
decided the issue. Not a combatant on either side escaped 
Without severe wounds. It is perhapsa pity that similar diffi- 
culties cannot nowadays be decided in the same summary way, 
to which perhaps the methods of Henry of Orleans approach 
the nearest. 

The lover of the stricter sides of history will no doubt turn 
from these characteristic scenes to the more familiar in- 
cidents of siege and battle which fill the greater part of Dr. 
Stoddard’s book. They are a little difficult to follow closely, 
80 completely have all the modern developments of military 
Science not only superseded but effaced the records of 
another age. They have their pictorial interest for us still, 

though, the annals of the Black Prince and the story of 
Poitiers, which Dr. Stoddard revives for us with spirit and 
effect, while the true genius of the time stands boldly out in 
the story of Du Guesclin’s promotion :— 

“The King [Charles V.] informed him that he had been elected 
 d the Council of the Nebles of the Realm, Constable of France. 

u Guesclin at once begged to be excused from accepting so high 
an office, saying that he was but a poor chevalier compared with 
the great lords and valiant men of France. The King declared 
_ it was the will and order of the Council of the Lords of 

nce, and that he did not wish to go contrary to it. Du Guesclin 
replied, ‘ Dear Sir and noble King! I neither wish nor dare nor 
am able to do contrary to your wishes, but it is true that I am 
Poor and of noble birth. The office of Constable is so grand and 
80 noble, that he who holds it must lead and command the great 
¢ven more than the humble. Here are my lords, your brothers, 
your nephews, and your cousins, who have command of men-at- 
arms in expeditions: how should I assume to command them ? 





So I pray you to take this office from me, and confer it upon 
another who will accept it more willingly than I, and who knows 
better how to perform its duties.’ ” 

And tben the Froissart chronicle goes on, after the naif and 
simple fashion which a more critical and supercilious age has 
gradually modified into the relations of H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore,’ 
to describe how the uncles and the cousins and the aunts 
were all agreed in asking for Du Guesclin’s leadership, and 
how at last he agreed upon the simple condition that the 
King would believe nothing that might be said against him 
behind his back till it had been repeated before his face. 
And so the thing was promised, and the sword of office pre- 
sented to the new Constable. And how he fought and 
conquered, and was imprisoned and released and died,—all 
these things are written in the chronicle. The downfall of 
chivalry must have been very complete when, but for two 
mocking allusions to King Arthur, Shakespeare is silent 
about it all his pages through, in the whole of the 
mighty plays which we learn that Tennyson described as 
the one intellectual process which appeared to him to defy 
explanation. “A free association of which the ultimate object 
was the defence of the feeble,"—so Dr. Stoddard defines 
chivalry, pointing out how its laws grew out of usage before 
they became feudal. “Strength, endurance, gentility, gentle- 
ness, courtesy, wealth, and influence ” were the qualities of the 
chevalier, who was before all things pledged to the defence of 
the true faith. How entirely tactical methods have changed, 
and by what gradations, since that day, is carefully followed 
out in the book before us, and typically illustrated by the 
account of Du Guesclin alternately challenging his opposing 
Generals to single combat and hewing down the English like 
oxen with a battle-axe. It is a contrast, indeed, to Moltke 
planning out his campaigns with deadly exactness in his tent. 
Yes, the world changes strangely and wildly enough, if slowly 
on the whole. It is, we think, inevitable that the campaigns 
of the Black Prince and of Peter the Cruel should at the 
present day prove rather difficult to mark and to digest, setting 
aside the melancholy and inevitable speculation as to what all 
this perpetual hacking and maiming and slaying has led to, 
or is supposed to effect. But Dr. Stoddard has set them 
forth with a careful and a worthy zeal, and those who wish it 
may even study the battle of Poitiers with the help of a 
ground-plan. Aided by the rich, full sound of the Breton 
names, the story of Du Gnuesclin’s successfal crusades 
against the irrepressible English invader will be an attractive 
study to many. There is the very ring of Thermopyle about 
Roncesvalles and the Peers and paladins who fought there, 
while the chronicles tell of no love-story more graceful than 
of the manner in which the wealthy and beautiful Tiphaine 
Raguenel bestowed her heart and hand upon the penniless 
and unattractive youth who had nothing but his chivalry to 
bring. We are grateful for these old-world pages, which 
shift from Brittany to Gallicia and England to Spain, and 
sorry when, like the Lord Athelstane of Thackeray’s Rebecca, 
his lordship marries agair for prudential reasons after 
Tiphaine’s death witk. seanne de Laval, daughter of the Lord 
de Chatillon. Simply and pathetically is the end of the 
warrior to)< at the good age of sixty; and it is a curious note 
of the chivalric feeling that a truce with the English expired 
on tha4 day, after which they had agreed to surrender to him, 
but to him alone. On learning of his death their commander 
refused to take advantage of the stipulation, and yielded up 
his fortress by laying the keys upon the bier, and kneeling 
before the body. By the wish of the King, Du Guesclin was 
buried at St. Denis. “To few of her sons in the past does 
France owe so much, and to none does she owe more.” The 
conception and the foundation of the idea of French unity 
is the summary of the debt which Dr. Stoddard assigns 
to him. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Old Tales from Greece. By Alice Zimmern. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—This is a volume of the “ Children’s Study,” and an excellent 
little book. Miss Zimmern gives, with due tact and reticence, 
the whole cycle of Greek legend from the Titanomachia down to 
the acquittal of Orestes by the Court of Areopagus. Her style is 
good, just in the happy mean that avoids modern commonplace 
on the one side and arcbaism on the other. Now and then she 





| misses a point. She might have told us, for instance, that one of 
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the two children of Alcestis is among the competitors in the 
chariot race in the Iliad. This is the kind of thing that touches 
a boy’s fancy. Chryseis is made, we see, to come from Thebe- 
under-Placus. Homer seems to say so, but the passage in which 
he says it was obelised by Aristarchus, as being plainly contra- 
dictory to the general story. Chryseis came from a town on the 
sea-coast, which Thebe certainly was not. The impression, too, 
left on the reader of Iliad I. is that the capture of Chryse had 
happened shortly before the opening of the story. Miss Zimmern 
seems to throw it too far back, putting it in the ninth year of the 
war. 


Dr. Adrian. By D. Alcock. (R.T.S.)—This is “a story of 
Holland” in the sixteenth century. It begins in the early days 
of the long struggle between Protestant and Catholic, it is carried 
on to the death of William the Silent. A tale carried on for 
twenty years or so is always somewhat difficult to manage, and 
Dr. Adrian might have been improved if the unity of time had 
been more considered. As it is, it is somewhat overweighted 
with matter. The author must be well provided to lavish it so 
abundantly. The hero, a studious physician, is well drawn, and 
his change from a somewhat contemptuous indifferentism to an 
energetic faith described with much force. Many of the scenes 
also, as, for instance, the great siege of Antwerp, are picturesquely 
given.—In the Hollow of His Hand. By Hesba Stretton. (Same 
publishers.)—Miss Hesba Stretton carries on here asubject which 
she took up in “ The Highway of Sorrow,” the persecution of the 
Stundists in Russia. She draws her materials from authorities 
which cannot be questioned. But for this the story would be 
almost incredible. ‘‘ Does the Czar know of these things?” one 
asks. And how about the Patriarchs and Archimandrites with 
whom our own prelates fraternise so affectionately ? They must 
be the prime movers in the whole business.——Yet another 
story of religious persecution is Steadfast and True: a Tale 
of the Huguenots, by Louisa C. Silks (same publishers). The 
story begins in 1685, and the scene is laid in France and in 
England, the refugees naturally seeking shelter in this country. 
The story is one of which we cannot weary. Nor, painful as it 
is, can we say that it ought not to be told again and again. We 
are far too ready to believe that these things belong to a “ dead 
past.”——-F rom the same publishers we have also Charlie is My 
Darling, by Anne Beale, a cheaper reprint of a story which has 
had a considerable success. 


A Fight for Freedom. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—A family of Russians come over to Scotland and make the 
acquaintance of a young Highlander. They are “suspect”; the 
father is already imprisoned, and the son, a student, also gets into 
trouble. The “fight” itself does not come till somewhat late in 
the story, when the young Highlander contrives to deliver his 
friend; but there is abundance of picturesque incident, escapes 
from wolves and other adventures by flood and field, and as there 
are heroines, no less beautiful than usual under the circum- 
stances, there is a sufficient element of love-making. 


On the Edge of a Moor. By the Author of “Probable Sons,” 
&c. (R.T.S.)\—When Miss Rhoda Carlton sets up her little 
establishment “on the edge of the moor” (making her £140 
a@ year go a very long way), and sets herself, among other 
things, to redress the wrongs inflicted by a tyrannical landlord, 
the experienced reader knows what will happen. She, of 
course, is as blind as a bat, but he sees quite plainly that she is 
making friends with her chief enemy. Apart from this, the story 
is sufficiently readable. 


Animals’ Ways and Claims. By Edith Carrington. (G. Bell 
and Sons.)—Miss Carrington carries on the “Holy War” of the 
Humanitarian League with admirable energy. This is a volume 
of popularised science, giving an account of the animals which 
come into contact with man, and that in all kinds of relations. 
(We have horses and dogs at one end of the scale, and earth- 
worms at the other.) The object steadily kept in view is the 
enforcement of the duty of consideration and kindness. The 
book will serve as an excellent present, for it is highly interest- 
ing, worked out as it is with much curious detail, and illustrated 
with abundance of anecdote——We hope that it will not be 
taken as an affront if we mention along with this a genuinely 
comic volume, in which both letterpress and pictures are of 
excellent quality,—Micky Magee's Menagerie; or, Strange Animals 
and their Doings, by C. H. Hamer, with Illustrations by Harry 
Neilson (Cassell and Co.) 


By Sartal Sands. By Edward N. Hoare, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)— 
This is a very curious, but also in a way very effective, story of 
the Isle of Man, of smuggling, and of adventure chiefly as a 
chastening moral and religious discipline. Michael Thutall, who 
has the most of this adventure to go through, recalls to some 


LT 
his relatives are the best sketches in the book. Mr. Hoare Writes 
with great care, and has taken great pains in constructing his 
plot. At the same time it may be said without any dis 
ment that he might have made more of the Isle of Man, Black 
Quaggin, and the smugglers. His dialogues are also a trifle too 
long. 





A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton. Assisted by Hans 
Gadow. (A. and C. Black.) — With a fourth and final 
giving words from “ Sheathbill” to “ Zygodactyli,” and Contain. 
ing an index and introduction, this very important and valuable 
contribution to natural history is brought to a close. It is rather 
unfortunate that the preface and introduction to such a book 
running to about twelve hundred pages, should appear at the al 
of the last, and not at the beginning of the first, instalment, for 
this suggests only too readily the cart before the horse, Such an 
arrangement has had, however, certain countervailing advantages, 
As Professor Newton observes in a very modest preface, in which he 
says nothing about himself, but speaks in the very highest terms of 
his colleague, Dr. Gadow, that he has been enabled by the delay 
that has taken place to make a brief reference in the introduction 
toa recent negative discovery which would otherwise have escaped 
notice. That introduction is also profoundly interesting ag giving 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole work and of the progress made by 
ornithology. Mr. Newton still holds the doubt he expressed in 
his initial ‘‘ note” as to the validity of any systematic arrange. 
ment of birds yet put forth. “Still the history of Ornithology 
gives hope of the ultimate attainment of the object sought by so 
many earnest students of the science, though a long time may 
elapse before that end is reached. As in all branches of Zoology, 
accession of knowledge, be it the making of a new discovery or the 
solution of an old difficulty, is followed by, or may almost be said 
to produce, afresh series of questions of a kind that itis absolutely 
impossible to anticipate, and it needs only the application of 
experience to foresee that this is likely to continue. But slow ag 
is the process of eliminating error, it is certain that, notwith- 
standing occasional relapses, considerable progress has been 
made in the right direction. It is even possible that progress 
will be accelerated by some unexpected turn of research. To 
that, however, we must not trust, but our duty is to proceed 
steadily along the path that seems the straightest, making sure 
of every step as we go. In this way we may be confident that 
the end, however distant, will eventually arrive. The triple 
alliance of Morphology, Paleontology, and Geographical Distri- 
bution—when this last is rightly understood—can be trusted to 
keep our steps from wandering and to guide us to the goal we 
seek so far as the genealogy and relations of the several groups 
of birds are concerned, for that is what their true classification 
means. But Ornithology consists of much more than even a 
perfect Taxonomy, the field of investigation is much wider, and 
includes subjects that unfortunately have been too little con- 
sidered by the higher intellects, especially of late years. Though 
there is no fear of Morphology or Palzontology failing to be 
attractive, the real lessons conveyed by the facts of Geographical 
Distribution have been greatly neglected, while to name only two 
other subjects of which our ignorance immeasurably exceeds our 
knowledge, Migration and Variation still afford mysteries that have 
scarcely been penetrated. Hybridism, too, which will probably 
lead to very important results, has never been investigated by 
a scientific Ornithologist. There is therefore plenty of room for 
research, observation, and experiments, so that no honest inquirer 
in any branch of the study need feel discouraged by the prospect 
before him, unless indeed he be dismayed by the very vastness 
of the unknown regions he has to explore.” This somewhat 
lengthy quotation—for the length of which, however, it is quite 
unnecessary to apologise—indicates the scope of this work, the 
spirit in which it has been written, and to some extent also the 
future of the very large science of which it treats. Modest 
almost to a fault as regards himself, Professor Newton says of 
the articles contributed by his colleague, Dr. Gadow, that “ they 
cannot fail to place the inquirer, be he beginner or advanced 
student, in a position he could not hope to occupy through the 
study of any other English book.” What is true of Dr. Gadow’s 
articles is true of the book as a whole; it may, on account of the 
extraordinary amount of ground which it traverses and the equally 
extraordinary amount of care that has been bestowed upon each 
subject, be regarded as absolutely necessary for every student of 
ornithology who deserves the name. It should be noted also that 
while the articles are in the first instance scientific, they are not 
at all dryasdustish. On the contrary, the layman will enjoy 
many of them, such, for example, as that on “ Songs” in the final 
part, on account of the clear and interesting style in which they 
are written, while from many others, such as that on the thrush 
—the hated of gardeners—he will obtain several valuable practical 
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Essays in Liberalism. By Six Oxford Men. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Our review of this little manual of Young Oxford Liberalism is 
somewhat belated; but the political season is only now com- 
mencing, and the time is not unsuitable for drawing attention 
to the aims and sentiments of its writers. They were drawn 

ther, we are told in the preface, in the contested elections 
and political debates of the Oxford Union. “ Six years ago 

Undergraduate Oxford tended to be Tory or Socialist; since 

that time we have seen an extraordinarily strong Liberal move- 

ment absorb, with one or two remarkable exceptions, most of 
those who care for political discussions or debates.” When it is 
added that the volume is dedicated to Mr. John Morley there 
ought to be no special difficulty in divining the tendencies of 

Young Oxford Liberalism. The six essays are:—“The Liberal 

Tradition,” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc ; “ Liberalism and Wealth,” by 

Mr. Francis W. Hirst; “ Liberals and Labour,’ by Mr. J. 

Allsebrook Simon; “ Liberalism in Outward Relations,” by Mr. 

J. S. Phillimore; “A Liberal View of Education,” by Mr. J. 

lawrence Hammond; and “The Historic Basis of Liberalism,” 

by Mr. P. J. Macdonell. The articles are all well written,— 
written, too, it is needless to say, in perfect good taste. It is 
also true, however, that they are written in too academic a style, 
that their writers seem to live in an atmosphere which is very 
different from that of practical politics. Thus, for example, 

Mr. Simon, who discourses on the very difficult subject of 

“Liberals and Labour,” comes, after plodding through the 

usual “pros” and “cons.,” to this. tame and lame con- 

elusion :—“ It remains for Liberals who have no special clients 
to serve, and no special privileges to protect, to formulate 
and carry out wise social reforms which shall be as far re- 
moved from the spasmodic concessions of Tories on the one hand, 
as from the stereotyped officialdom of Socialists on the other.” 

There is more “grit” in Mr. P. Macdonell’s essay on “The 

Historic Basis of Liberalism”—it is, indeed, very lucidly and pithily 

written—and in such pronouncements as “ with Socialism there 

can be no capitulation, no compromise—we must not coquet with 
it in the future as we have done in the past.” Yet even in Mr. 

Macdonell’s essay there is a note of something akin to despair. 

“Our leaders keep silence, and believers in Liberalism remain 

perplexed. Untilsome one speaks out and impeaches the evils 

which are patent to all men, the Liberal party must remain a 

vacillating and incongruous body. ..... We have been without 

a leader long enough, and we ask for a man with a clear head and 

unshaken faith to give the word.” While, therefore, this book 

proves nothing, and does not appear to make the Opposition 
cause any “forrarder,” it deserves to be studied as the work of 
men who are greatly in earnest, who write in a style totally 
free from personalities, and who will doubtless influence the 
fortunes of their party—provided they adhere to it—in the 
future. 

Magazines AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 

Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, Review 

of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 

Expository Times, Journal of Education, Sunday Hours, the 

Author, Cassell’s Magazine, Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 

Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 

the Lady’s Realm, Sunday at Home, the Parents’ Review, the 

Antiquary, Harper’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, India, the 

Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the Argosy, 

Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Encyclopxdia of Sport, Cassier’s Magazine, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the Commonwealth, the Magazine 
of Art, the Photogram, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Navy and 
Army Mustrated, Cosmopolis, the American Book Buyer, the Bad- 
minton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Expositor, the Strand Musical Magazine, 
the Railway World, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the Queen’s Empire, the Bimetallist, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Ladies’ Kennel 
Journal, the Forum, the Law Quarterly Review, the Anti-Philis- 
tine, the Englishwoman, London Society, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the Investors’ Review, the United Service Magazine, the 
New Century Review, the Strand Magazine, the History of Man- 
kind, the Art Amateur, the West-End Review, the Naval and 
Military Magazine, Theosophical Review, Journal of Philology, 
Political Science Quarterly, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Mothers in Council, Baconiana, the New Orthodoxy, the Anglican, 
the Crescent College Review, Sacred Art (Part 1), the Monist, 
To-morrow, Economic Journal. 











(For Publications of the Week, see neat page.) 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


on matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1tTor, but 


0 the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C- 





DIRECT 
IMPORTERS. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD,, 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments. comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Eastern designs, in rich and svft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise with 
the most approved styles of Decoration and Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &. 

Aw Inspection INVITED. 
Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Oo S$ L.. ER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


|MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OpTiIcian, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


S UN CiFE OFFLGE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 








OUR 


EVE &. 














The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 


TRADE-MARE. 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A, 


** The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 





AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School), 
Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. —In DECEMBER 
NEXT there will bean EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Olergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


ITY of LEEDS.—FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.—The 

CORPORATION REQUIRE the services of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Salary, 
£300 per annuum. Applicants must not be more than 45 years of age. Oan<« 
vassing Members of the Corporation will disqualify Candidates. Applications, 
with three testimonials of recent date, to be sent before November 15tb, 
addressed ‘‘ Free Public Library Committee, Town Hall, Leeds,” and endorsed 
*¢ Chief Librarian.” JNO. HARRISON, Town Olerk. 

October 14th, 1897. 














Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—¢—— 


Barlow (J.), A Creel of Irish Stories, cr 8vo... (Methnen) 6/0 
Baumer (L.), Jumbles, 4to ...(Pearson) 2/6 
Book of Narsery Rhymes, edited w F. D. Bedford, imp. 8vo ......(Methuen) 5/0 
Bradley (A. G.), Sketches from Old Virginia, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Breton (J. Ae): Faith, Hope, and Obarity, cr 8vo............... .(Macqueen) 3/6 
Bruce (A. B ), The Providential Order of the World (Hod & Stoughton) 7/6 
Bryden ee A.), Nature and Sport in South Africa, cr 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


























Campbell (0. M.), Deilie Jock, cr 8vo ..... pnanpiuscemseveoesemmanumeneaell (Innes) 6/0 
Cartwright (Mrs. Edward), Je enny, cr 8vo......... eo voor (Gardner & Darton) 2/0 
Chance (W.), Children under the Poor Law, 8vo ) 7/6 


Chang (Wo), England through Chinese Spectacles, cr 8vo..... ores Press) 6/0 
Charleton (R. J.), Netherdyke, cr 870 ...........+sssssseeeseeceeseeee beokeesina (Arnold) 6/0 
Clerke (A. M.), The Concise Knowledge ‘Astronomy, cr 8v0.. any ms 5/0 















Ooates (J.), Human Magnetism, cr 8vo ..... an aad way) 5/0 
Coleridge (M. E.), 7» King with Two Faces, cr ‘B10 anneiiamanallll (Arnold) 6/0 
Collingwood (H.), For Treasure Bound, cr sons . (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Corbet (S. and K.), Animal Land, 4t0 .r.cccccccsccsrcrrersetscscesssereeseseeeces (Dent) 2/6 
Couch (L. Q. Je A Spanish Maid, cr vo ...... (Service & Paton) 6/0 
Cowper (H. 8.), The Hill of the HOON, BVO vvcccvccscsccess wicmienee (Methuen) 10/6 
pone (a. ‘6 El — cr 8yo...... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Croskey (J.), Max, CF 8V0 sec..cssscorsesseveseees (Lane) 6,0 
Culross (J.), The ior, diane, BIURD Sebscccbe csc cose cesvuaueniacvuevsroummann (Stock) 2/0 


D’Anethan (Baroness A.), His Chiet’s Wife, cr 8vo .........(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Dawson (W. J.), Thro’ Lattice Windows, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


























Ellis (A.), Chosen wee Selections, cr Sec ae (Macmillan) 2/6 
oe (8S. J. A.), A Tragedy of Grub Street, cr "8v0 3/6 

Fitzgerald (S. J. A.), Stories of Famous Songs, cr 8vo .. 7/6 
Flammarion (C.), Lumen, 12mo ...... 386 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Builders, cr 8vo.. 6 0 
Flower (y. . Dante, Ee Sor 3/6 
Ford (P. L.), The Great K. and A. Train Robb Ys 0. 5/0 
Foxell (W. J ae Ina Plain Path: Addresses to Boys, 12mo......... (iacmillan} 3/6 
Gangadin (Dr.), Europeans’ Guide and Medical Companion in India, 

SOUND Loscucyicnuenseies souscuecentsnconadaanscapabadesuasabonsoonvnsstenchecasee (Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
Gaba (A.), Rome the Middle of the World, GPBVOSs cases c.eceseeest (Arnold) 3/6 
Glaister (J. oF A Manual of Hygiene for Students & Nurses (Scientific Press) 3/6 
Graham (J. M.), The Son of the Ozar, Cr 870  .........sssssessesessseeeeees (Harper) 6/0 
Gray (A.), Origin and Early History of Christianity in Britain (Skeffingvon) 4/6 
Gurdon (Lady C.), Suffolk Tales, and other Stories, cr 8vo ......(Longmans) 5/0 
Hamilton (M.), The Freedom of Henry Meredyth, cr 8vo........(Heinemann) 6/0 
Hare (C.), Broken Arcs, Cr 8V0.........000s00eeee0es (Harper) 6/0 
Harris (H.), Some Last Words of a Country lt memes seseereeeee(Erowde) 2/0 





Harris (J. ©.), Aaron in the Wildwoods, cr8vo. ...(Harper) 6/0 
Harrison (C.), Notes on the Margins, cr 8vo... .(Redway) 5/ 
— (A.), A Handbook of European History, ‘476-1891, cr ‘8v0 (Macmillan) 8/6 
a (A.), The Principles of — Working, cr 8vo ......(Biggs) 5/0 
Hil] (H.), The Zone of Fire, cr 8vo ...... eocevcenccceee soeeee: vesvs(Pearson) 6/0 
Hopkins (A. A.), Magic Stage Illusions, &e., be ‘imp. 8v0. ove 
Hoppin (J. M.), Greek Art on Greek Soil, cr 8V0 ......sccccscsssoereeseeeeeses (Bliss) 7/ 
Hopwood yr ), Down by the Suwanee Rive er, cr 8vo ;. -( 
Hume (M. A. 8.), Philip II. of Spain, cr 8vo ... ..(Macmillan) 2/6 
Hyde (M. 0.), Pansies, cr 8V0 .......ccssseerreees (Son ) 2/0 
Jackson (H. E.), The Friends of s, cr 8vo.. Soakvasaneaaael (Partridge) 2/0 
Jenkins (E.), A Week of Passion, cr 8v0 (Bliss & Sands) 6/) 




















Kingston (A.), East Anglia and the Great Civil War, cr 8vo ............ (Stock) 7/6 
Kipling (R.), Captains Courageous, Cr 8V0_ ..........ccceeeseeeeees “titactaillan) 6/0 
Laing (D. T.), Tne Matabele Rebellion, 1896, cr 8v0 . ponneneniscaubeniieaste (Dean) 3/6 
Lang (A.), The Pink Fairy-Book, Cr 8v0 ....00.....ccee-ceccsseeeeees ....(Longmans) 6/0 


Lanciani (R.), The Ruins & Excavations of ‘Ancient Rome, er8vo (Macmillan) 16/0 
Layard (N. F. ), Songs ~ Many Moods, and Corder (A. ), The Wandering 
Albatrosg, in 1 vol. Cr BVO ...........s00sseeeseeeneeees: pik vcasbensuececmnste (Longmans) 5/0 








Leighton (R.), The Golden Galleon, cr 8yo. seein (Blackie) 5/0 
Lewis (A. H.), Wolfville, cr 8vo .............0 (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Fy Age BS Gd. 's The Thames I!lustrated, Mio kone ee (Newnes) 10/6 
Little (W. J. Knox), Our Churches and Why ‘We Belong to Them, 
IN cbekacdoncsconnhos sabes evsensnt ponies (Service & Paton) 6/0 
Lyall (E.), Wayfaring Men, cr 8VO ......... (Longmans) 6/0 





Macduff (J. R.), Chronicles of the Parish of Taxwood ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 








Ma gor 7. ), Luinneagan Luaineaeh (Random ne « cr 8vo...(Nutt) oa 
Mackereth (J. A.), Lays of Love and Liberty, cr 8V0..........ceccesseeeeres (Stock) 
Manaccine (M. de), Sleep: its Physiology, &c., cr 8vo ..(W. Scott) 3 4 
Maples (C.), Pioneer Missionary in E, O. ‘Africa : a Sketch “of his Life, by 

his Sister, cr 8V0 ........0...000-08 (Longmans) 7/6 
Marlas (B.), Brer Mortal, cr 8vo ... (Unwin) 5/0 


(Hutchinson) 6/0 


Marryat (¥.). The Blood of the Vampire, cr 8vo. 
.(Pearson) 3/6 


Marsh (R.), The Duke and the Damsel, cr 8vo 












Marshall (E.), The Lady of Holt Dene, cr 8v0...........,.0000+ (G th & Farran) 5/0 
Marshall (E.), In the Choir of Westminster asians cr B8V0....00 --.20--(Seeley) 5/0 
Martin (Mrs. H.), Ida from India, cr 8V0....+6...... piiepecorsed (Griffith ‘& Farran) 3/6 
Matheson (G.), Sidelights from Patmos, CP SVO 2.0000. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Miller (J. R.), Personal Friendships of Jesus, 12mo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Mitchel (F. A.), Sweet Revenge, Cr 8V0 .......cc.ccseccsrscsssessereecsnseeees (Harper) 5/0 
Modern Thoughts on Life and Conduct, selected and compiled by H. W. 
ET Ee Ren ce: (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Modern ‘Thoughts on Religion and Culture, selected and compiled by H. W. 
SEE TORU ssiisksconcnuudvnesssesesenosehoovoubsroaepetscs vocanueed (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Molesworth (Mrs. ), Miss Mouse and her Boys, i2mo.. «(Macmillan) 4/6 
Munro (K.), With Crockett and Bowie, cr Se OR ARIE «(Blackie) 5,0 
Nall (G. H.), Macmillan’s Elementary Latin- English Dictionary to the 
Prose Writings of Caesar, &C., CrOWN BVO ...........s:sseeeseeseeseeees (Macmillan) 3/6 
Napier (G. G.), The Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott, 8vo (Macmillan) 21/0 
Nelson (H. L.), The Army of the United States, folio............ (Bliss & Sande) 25: 2/0 


Nettleship (R. L.), Philosophical Lectures and Remains, 2 vols, (Macmillan) 17/0 
Newberry (F. E.), The Wrestler of Philippi, cr 8vo (Obristian Com. Pub. Co.) 2/6 
Nicholson (0.), The Joy of My Youth, cr 8V0...............00 RE REE S. (Mathews) 3/6 
O’Dea (J. J.), The New Explicit Algebra, Part I., cr 8vo ..(Longmins) 3/0 
























Pascoe (C.), A Roving Commission, cr 8vo......... ( n) 5/0 
Penny (R.), Scenes from Military Life, cr 8vo.. (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Pickard (8. T.), Hawthorne’s First Diary, cr 8vo «(K. Paul) 3/6 
Pollard (E. F.), A Gentleman of Hngland, OE TINO cen ccnisucniniounssaned (Addison) 5/0 
Rhys (E.), Literary Pamphlets, 2 vols. cr 8V0.......c0.cececseees seo(K, Paul) each 4 
Richards (Dr.), Job Hildred, Artist and Oarpenter, cr 8VO_ ........6-6 (Arnold) 3/6 

Ridley (W. D.), The Armour of God, 12mo ........... suiinainiwecial (Skeffington) 2/6 
Robertson (J. M.), Montaigne and Shakspere, 8vo...... ..... (University Press) 5/0 
Ross of Bladensburg (Lt.-Col.), The Coldstream Guards inthe Crimea (Innes) 6/0 
Ross (J. D.), Burns’ Clarinda, cr 8V0 ....ce.cc.ccceeee0e circaves seeecwexceten (Simpkin) 3/6 
Russell (W. O.), The Two Captains, cr 8V0.....e.cccccccoseeseee 8. Low) 6/0 
Ryan (C. 8.), and Another, Under the Red Crescent, cr 8vo ‘(Marray) 9/0 
Sargent (H. H.), The Campaign of Marengo, er 8v@ ........0. nieensieee (K. Paul) 6/0 
Setoun (G. ,, George Malcolm, cr 8vo... (Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
Seth (4), ‘two Lectures on Theism, cr 8V0_ ........... iveveepamansen (Blackwood) 2/6 
Shilton (S.), Life’s Way, cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/ 

EER UEER. FcR, CREE, GE OUD « cccesassossssssccnescesososesesoocvedcosooscnsavesd (Nelson) 3/6 


Shuckburgh (E. 8.), A History of Rome for "Beginners, cr 8vo0.. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Stables ie: +), In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich, cr 8vo .........(R.T.S.) 







Stables (G.), The Naval Cadet, cr 8V0 .......ccccescsscssssceccessereees a 
tacpoole (H. de V.), Death, the wsovttadh and the Lady, cr 8vo . 
Stair (J. B.), Old Samoa, cr BVO..00 one inodhcanesutisbehbaammaeeen 






Stevenson (R. L.), St. Ives, cr 8vo 
Swift (B.), The Tormentor, cr 8vo ..... 





Tucker (EK. . ), Little Grown-ups, 4t0 ............ccs.esceceecees 
Torner (B. 2 Chronicles of the Bank of England, cr 8vo . pp wedchiwe see 7/6 
Tytler (S. ), © Witch-Wife, Cr 8V0 .....0..0.sssessesseeceee pencescniccpskeeeeee (Chatto) 3/6 


Underhill (G. F.), Hunting, cr 8vo.. ..(Bliss & Sands) 2/6 

Upton (B.), Little Hearts, dto ....... (Routledge) 3/6 
Verne (J.), Clovis Dardentor, BNI sccscininisnaniceantininak ce schiuiieass emda = Low) 5/6 
Verne (J. -} For the Flag, cr 8vo S. Low) 5/0 
Vernois (J. Von V. de), With the Royal Headquarters in 1870-71.. “K. Paal) 10,0 
Vyse (M. J.), A Modern Atalanta, Cr 8V0.....ccc.ccc00 secessasseeseeceees GS Paul) 6/0 










ns 


Wells (H. G.), Certain Personal Matters, cr Svo........ ---(Lawnenes & Bullen) 
Westcott (B. #.), Christian Aspects of Life, GP We Oacsntonarsecees: v-o(Macminen) is 








Westover (C. M. , Bushy, cr 8vo ~ (Oh & Hall 7 
WHEY (05,3, BUREOG, CE BVO. socnrascecasssscccoscesaresssescognsonsecs urst & Blackett) HH 
White (E. 0. ‘, A Browning Courtship, & other Stories, iio (Smith & Elder) a 
Williamson (Mrs. C, N.), The Barn Stormers, cr 8vo ...............(Ha atchingon 6 


Woodhouse (8, C.), A Junior Latin-English Gradus, cr 8v0.. (Sonnenschein) 30 





Wright (8.), The Law Relating to Landed Estates, 8vo (Estates’ Gaz, Office) 12/6: 
Wyliarde (D.), A Lonely Little Lady, roy 16m0 ..........000s0008 -(Hutchinaon) 50, 
ee | 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has hag 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and | 
is now REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination, 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence, 











Apply early for December Exams, Terms and prospectus on li 


PE 100, 





| eed HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rey, F. v., 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Lim) wildy 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hillside facing pate! 8, 
sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields, Football and cricket, 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 


epectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. AKMY CLASS, free ; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January, 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundi 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, (late House. | 
Master at Marlborough). ) 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A, 
late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare "College 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools. 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium, — Apply, 
Hanover, Holty Str, 11. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics,—References 
to parents, 





INGSLEH, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head- -Master, Rey. A. SLOMAN, 





ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS ina very: 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 

recommendation of Lady Elpbinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils,—For details, address *‘H, M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE. 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMKS MAODONELL. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
I BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL .for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. 8.W. aspect; 
close to sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. 
RUDD. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the 
FRANKLIN, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Scienges Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt! 
and work of Boys. "References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
—s London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon, 


If Y OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 
Rate of Interest, 2? per cent. per annum 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Side, 
Nottinvham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
September 15th, 1897. Town Clerk. 








_ WRITING DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 











Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C, 
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OoYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
OIRENCESTER. 
Rstabli 1 Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
panaee © Deiry-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
fend agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PrEsipDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Ohairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 


he Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
nt Hom-wigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B,, | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J- eron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose |, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
BJ. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT~PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

icnlars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
om 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





Y 2? &-W: BF B. F§ N G4. 
9d. 1,000 Words. Author’s MSS. a Speciality. 
All elasses of work ‘neatly and promptly executed by experienced lady typist. 


ferences given. 
Boferencts GV" ENHAM, 156 Bridge Road, Battersea, London. 





obtaining a constant supply of Unobjectionable, Amusing, and Interesting 
Rooks is to join the POPULAR BOOK CLUB, Clapham, 8.W.—Prospectus 
free. 


we LIBRARIES.—The most satisfactory way of 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


On October 27th, in 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo, 153. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS, BROWNING’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 

Early in November, complete in 1 vol., with Portrait, large crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. 








THE POEMS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert Browning's 
Complete Works. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GREY LADY.” 
On October 26th, with 12 Full-page Iliustrations by Arthur Rackham. 
Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Sazron 
Mereimay, Author of “The Sowers,” “With Edged Tools,” &. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF “MARCELLA.” 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Houmpnry Warp. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Marrnew 


ARNOLD. Second Edition, small crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4s. 64. 
(Immediately, 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ THE SOWERS,” “ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” &c. 
oo MALL GAZETTE.—" After the few first pages one ceases to criticise, 
: = only enjoy...... It is a story of intense excitement, yet the psychology 
and c) aracterisation are admirable. In a word—the use of which, unqualified, ia 
such a rare and delicious luxury—the book is good,” 


ONE OF THE BROKEN BRIGADE. By 


CiiveE Paiturpps-WoLtry, Author of “ Snap,” 
LLE P,” &. Crown 8y0, 6s. 
ar Att MALL GAZETTE.—“ A wholesome, stirring, lovable book—one of 
086 stories which you read and keep to read again.’’ 


JAN: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarru. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready this day. 
Tiondon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy Svo, 16s, 

St, James’s Gazette.—*'A remarkable book, full of good humour and good 
sense, and one which no reader will wish to lay down once he has taken it up 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere has long bad an ‘audience fit though few,’ and the apnear- 
ance of the pane volume will be a point of interest Both for those who knew 
and valued his poems, and for those who knew him for an Irishman of the ‘ ould 
stock’ with many kindly reminiscences of his country through more than one 
generation.” 

Freeman’s Journal.— They are the recollections of one whose mind has been 
concerned with great thoughts and subjects, and whose way has lain with 
great men.” 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. 


An Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England from Early Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. 
Illustrated by nearly 70 Full-page Tinted or Ooloured Plates in the best style of 


Lithography, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the Text. 
Super-royal 4to, Three Guineas net. 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warren CLouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In conjunction with Messrs. 
Debenham and ag 

Daily Telegraph.—* This handsome volume is enriched with illustrations which 
will be of great value to collectors, and of interest to any person of taste. It 
fills a distinct gap in the annals of art, and that in a manner not too technical 
for the Philistine in search of enlightenment.” 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateicn, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of **The English 
Novel,” *‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &. Crown 8vo, 53. 


ROME: The Middle of the World. By Atice GARDNER, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Author of “ Friends of the 
Olden Time,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY: with Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, 

Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ABet Cuapman, Author of *‘ Wild Spain,” 

&c. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s 
PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON’S LATEST WORK. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolu 
tion. By Kart Pearson, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Ethic of Free Thought,’ 
&c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 25s, net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MaxweELt, Bart., M.P., Editor of “ The Sportsman’s Library,” &. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





New Volume in “‘The Sportsman's Library.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the 
Hon. GrantLey F, Berketey. With the Original Iliustrations by John 
Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H. Jalland. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s.; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 
copier, £2 2s. net. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JOB HILDRED, ARTIST AND CARPENTER. By E ten F. 


Pinsent, Author of “ Jenny’s Oase,” ‘* No Place for Repentance,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 
THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


Author of “ The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp McNotry, Author 
of “‘ Misther O’Ryan,” &. 


NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Cuarueron, Author of “Newcastle 


Town,” &e. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
NO. 568, just published, contains the usual monthly selec- 
tion of good books and important sets ; also Two Remainders 
of considerable interest to the Liturgiologist and Antiquary. 
Post-free from 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PIOCADILLY, W. 





By M. E. Couzripveg, 








THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 

FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 

Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, #.0.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End) 
London, 





OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literature, 





Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free. —WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for o . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 Cuxarsipr, E.C., 954 Recent STREKT, W., LONDON. 
3 ExcHanGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 





ee 


NEW BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOgy 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
By R. A. AkMsTRONG, B.A, Cloth, 1s, net. ' 


“‘It has all the qualities we might expect—deep religious feelin 
knowledge, grave, measured eloquence.” —Liverpool Post, - 8) adequate 


THE PAULINE BENEDICTION : Discourses delivered 
at Manchester College, Oxford. By James DRumMonD, LL.D, Cloth, 1s, net, 


Contents:—I. The Grace of Ohrist.—II. The Love of God.—lIII, 
munion of the Holy Spirit. TI. The Com. 


“He leads his readers not into profitless criticisms, but to such earnest 
thought and careful discernment as at once befit and enrich the devout intelli. 
gence,”—Inquirer, 


RELIGION AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. gi 
Lectures. By James Forrest, M.A. Oloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


‘* We can heartily recommend this little volume to all interested in rat; 
religion and social progress,”——-Greenock Herald, rational 


FROM THE OLD FAITH TO THE NEW. By Pg, 
Vizarv, Olcth, ls. net. 


Contents:—I. The Bible: Inspiration.—II. Miracles.—III. Jesus in relat: 
to Modern Thought.—IV. The Death of Jesus.—V. The Resurrection of Jesus 





PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.¢, 


£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGIER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS 
to MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, on 8.8. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons; electric 
light; excellent cuisine. Extended Cruises, Palestine and Egypt, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 

Lecturers: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Ramsay, Canon Tristram, and others, : 
Full particulars, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY,| "22 °UAR7E8y Review 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrEsipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 


1, ARCHBISHOP BENSON, 
2. Some Minor PoEts, 
3, THE BASsTILLE, 
4, MONKEYS. 
ProvinciaL SOcrety In THE Dars or Sr, Basil, 


5. 
Q#arRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER Derury-CHairMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. : Letters or Lapy M. W. Montagu. 


Puysician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
SrecreTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972. 








SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 
. ScoTr’s METHODS AND ORIGINALS, 
9. Lire oF TENNYSON, 
10. WomEN aT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
11. Inpian DisconTENT AND FRONTIER RIsINGs. 


London : Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 225°". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8, 
wine usually sold at much higher 


oo 





3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. prices, 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- : E 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending S T. E Ss T E Pp H ‘ 


May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 

PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonu: 


8. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 





FISHER’S 


ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 


G LA DSTO N E BAG 5 All who know these Wines tall ne there is no Olaret 


Catalogues post-free. 188 S T R A N D 6 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


WINE MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 








GUARANTEE. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract FROM a LecrurE on “Foops anD 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
&c.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us in choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocea (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Qocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story,” 





IRKBECK BANK.| Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ghancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3, 800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 176, 
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Literature 

' Edited by Published by 

; H. B. Craill. “Che Cimes.” 
. Prick SIXPENCE. 


Vor. I—No. 1. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1897. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
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ST 


“THE TIMES” OFFICE, 


HE addition of a new weekly journal to the number already in existence is, no doubt, a step which may fairly be thought to call 
T for some explanation. Nor perhaps will it be sufficiently explained by the further statement that this new journal is to be 
specially dedicated to Literature. For most, if not all, of the general reviews, so called, deal more or less largely with literary sub- 
while there are also weekly papers which, though reserving a certain portion of their space for a record of the progress of 
art, and drama, devote the greater part of it to the criticism of books. But from the weekly press there issues no periodical 
one at any rate of the critical order—which takes Literature, and Literature alone, as its theme, which gives its individual 
space and directs its undivided attention to Literature in all its aspects, and in its relation to all the matters and interests which 


jects, 
science, 
—or 2 


are connected with its name. 


It is the aim of the Proprietors in publishing “ Literature,” under the editorship of Mr. H. D. Traill, to supply this want, and it 
js their hope to make it essentially the organ of the literary classes in the widest sense of the term. Books, alike and equally in 
their relation to the world of authors, of publishers, and of readers, will be its exclusive concern ; and no effort will be spared to win 
recognition for it as an impartial and authoritative organ of literary criticism and a comprehensive and trustworthy medium of 


literary intelligence. 


Although published from “ The Times ” Office, it will be in its criticisms and opinions entirely independent of “The Times”; 
its title has been selected with the special purpose of indicating the width of its scope, and is designed to denote the fact that its 
functions will not be exclusively critical. For, though “Literature” will consist mainly of reviews of books, it will invite corre- 
spondence on, and will itself deal with, any literary subject either of permanent or of current interest to the writing, publishing, or 


reading world. 


The Republic of Letters should know no conflict either of nationalities or parties, and, if it is impossible to hope for absolute 
freedom from national prepossessions and political prejudices, yet an honest attempt will, at least, be made to deal with the best 
literature of every country on its literary merits alone. Arrangements will to this end be made for keeping the English public 
regularly advised of the current book production of the principal European countries and of the United States, and a place will be 
found—not in any special department of “ Literature,” but side by side with its criticisms of English works—for reviews of the more 
important volumes issuing from the Continental and American Press. 

Every book received will be recorded among the publications of the week in the fullest possible manner,—the title, the author, 


Printing House Square, E.C. 
Ocrozer 1, 1897. 


the publisher, and the size, number of pages, and price of each book being given in a classified index. 


But books will be selected for review by the Editor solely according to his judgment of their literary value, and it is hoped— 
though it cannot, of course, be definitively promised—that the space allotted to them will enable every important work to be dealt 


with within three weeks of its publication. 


The vast and ever-swelling flood of volumes issuing from the press has immensely enhanced the difficulty of the contemporary 
critic’s task. On the one hand, it is his duty not only to render an account of all the works produced by authors of admitted merit, 
or even of—what is not always the same thing—established reputation, but also to see that no work of promise by an unknown or 
obscure writer shall, so far as diligence and discernment can prevent it, pass without appreciative notice; and the due performance 
of these two functions in a day when “ everybody writes,” and many more than in former days write well enough to raise expectations 
as to their literary future, has already led, and will probably continue to lead, to a progressive multiplication of the number of 
reviews. On the other hand, it is strongly felt’ by the projectors of “Literature” that the practice of indiscriminately reviewing, or 
at any rate “noticing,” every book which issues from the press is one which, by the stimulus which it affords to the production of 


worthless work, is tending seriously to the degradation of literary standards and to the confusion and disgust of readers. 


result they desire, as far as possible, to avoid. 


As regards the critical contents of “ Literature,” the rule of anonymity will be generally observed. That rule, however, may be 
occasionally suspended in cases in which special circumstances appear to suggest the expediency of so doing; and every endeavour 
will be made to find room for the proper expression of any views under the signature of any correspondent. 

While the Editor will be always glad to receive, and give his best consideration to, any communication of a literary character 
which may be submitted to him, he cannot hold himself responsible for the return of MSS.; but he will use his best efforts to return 
all such as are found unsuitable for publication, provided they reach the office of “Literature” accompanied by stamped addressed 


envelopes. 


It is proposed to publish weekly, or as often as the occasion may arise, a Bibliography on some topic of current interest, in order 


to furnish the reader with a list of all the works which can be consulted on the subject. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


The Editor, being equally desirous of avoiding either hasty criticism or unnecessary delay in reviewing books, particularly 
requests that Earty Apvance Copizs may be sent whenever possible, and, to avoid premature mention, that, together with the price, 
Parcels of Books should be addressed—The Editor, “ Literature,” 


THe Day oF PuBLICATION BH STAMPED ON THE TITLE-Paae. 
Printing House Square. 


Any books which may not be selected for Review will so far as possible be held at the disposition of the Publishers for two 


months, after which they will be otherwise disposed of. 


It will further be of great assistance if publishers will send lists of books they intend publishing, as well as any news relating to 


their publications likely to be of interest to the Literary world. 


The first number of “Literature” will appear on the 23rd October. It will be published every Saturday, price 6d., and will be 
posted to any address in the United Kingdom at 7s. 1d. per quarter, or 28s. 2d. per annum; or to any foreign address at 83. 2d. per 


quarter, or 32s. 6d. per annum. It may be ordered of any Newsagent, or of 


THE PUBLISHER, 
‘*LITERATURE,” 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


The Publisher,—Herewith remittance for 4.........00c..+.« Kindly 
orward “ ag ote ” regularly to the following address for 
stesees seresseesee MONthS -— 


CORO e Oe e eee Cereeeeees Pee eeereerceeesseeeees Leeeececeseseaesessaeserere 


POCO Ce ree eee eereererereeseens Cerro rereere COCO ee ere ree reteereseeeeenreee 


PIII ereerreeeereririririririeitiirrerirriririr Tein 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months... 


Six months 


United Kingdom, Abroad. 

LO- :F*1 < Lb. +9 

Pr GMI «a OFM. 
SuSe ver PEG 


Twelve months .., se ov 


) 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready. At all Libraries. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


‘AND HIS SONS. 


THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Vous. I. and IL, with 4 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 42s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This book, we feel sure, will meet with many 
readers, Apart from the immediate fortunes of the house which gives it a name 
and purpose, it affords many a glimpse dessous les cartes in some of the most 
exciting literary episodes of the century, brings out the foibles in many 
characters as clearly as their better known strong points, and describes the 
passing of a phase of society which can never return.” 

MORNING POST.—“ One of the very best books written by Mrs. Oliphant in 
her exceptionally busy career...... There are glimpses into politics; there are 
glimpses behind the scenes of literature and journalism which may be songht 
for in vain elsewhere. But no catalogue within reasonable limits could give a 
true idea of the rich stores contained in a work which seems destined to prove 
the most valuable of recent contributions to the literary history of the period 
with which it deals,” 

DAILY NEWS.—"'These volumes bear the impress of some of Mrs, Oliphant’s 
most remarkable qualities,—her never-failing vivacity, her judgment, her tact, 
her charity, and at the same time, her disposition to hold the balance evenly. 
The work is an important contribution to the library, and in some measure to 
the political history of the century. No other house has had a greater anda 
more honourable share in moulding the thoughts of the time.” 

TIMES.—“ The volumes are inevitably in no slight degree autobiographical, 
for as the author devotes herself con amore to her task there are delightful dis- 
closures of character...... The matter in these volumes is as »mmense as it is 
miscellaneous, and we can only touch lightly on some leading points...... Of all we 
have charming biographical glimpses, more or less full, according to the 
frequency of their communications with the publishing house.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“In her pages the literary giants of a century come 
and go...... Among all the wayward geniuses whose portraits the ketters and 
the biographer draw, stands up boldly, a likeness as striking and more completely 
drawn than any of them, wise old William Blackwood himself.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ A work in which every one who is possessed of literary in- 
stincts and sympathies will find sure entertainment.” 

SCOTSMAN,—“ Stirring and memorable achievements in letters and politics 
come to the light...... Notable figures fill the foreground of the stage over which, 
more even than was suspected by the world outside, William Blackwood, the 
elder, was the ruler and guiding spirit...... Mrs. Oliphant has bestowed her best 
work on a worthy subject......She has written it with an enthusiastic zest, a kind- 
liness of insight, and a charm of manner that prove her heart to have been in 
her work.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" A fascinating chapter of literary history...... 
While it presents a wonderfully brilliant and amusing succession of scenes and 
figures, throws also a fresh light on some of those figures which hitherto have 
been best known.” 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK : 


Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. By G. W. StrEevens, Author of ‘The Land 
of the Dollar,” &. With 4 Maps, small demy 8vo, 103, 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Rev. J. 


INVERNESS. By the Very 
Oameron Legs, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘St. Giles’, Edinburgh: Church, 
College, and Cathedral.’? Demy 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 

NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 


POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Monrtacu Burrows, Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; 
F.S.A., &.; ‘*Officier de 1l’Instruction Publique,’’ France. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sypyey 


C. Grier, Author of “An Uncrowned King,” ‘‘His Excellency’s English 
Governess,” ‘In Furthest Ind,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


A BANISHED BEAUTY. By Joun 


BicKERDYKE, Author of “ Days in Thule, with Rod, Gun, and Camera,” 
“‘The Book of the All-Round Angler,” “‘ Curiosities of Ale and Beer,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Cravw- 


FORD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


New Issue of the Popular Edition, printed on Fine Laid 
Paper. In new uniform Binding. 
ADAM BEDE... ... ... 2... 1. 4. 88, 6d. ... Nov. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS .... ... 3s. 6d. ... Dec. 
JO UOT ae eee | eee 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL... ... 3s. 6d. ... Feb. 
SILAS MARNER ae eee eee ee 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE ... 38. Od, ... April. 
MIDDLEMARCH .... ... ... .. .. 78. 6d. ... May. 
DANIEL DERONDA ... ... .. «. 78. 6d. ... June. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 








HURST & BLACKETT’s 


New 6s. Novels. 





MISS BEATRICE WHITBY’S NEW NOVEt,. 
FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT ON DAY OF PUBLICATION, 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Wuarrsy. 


‘The world of novel readers will be pleased to see Miss Beatrice Whith 
name on the title-page of a new story. ‘Sunset’ will fully meet the exp a 
tions of her many adwirers, while for those (if such there be) who may not kn, 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick|' and its companions, it will form a “4 
appetising introduction to those justly popular stories,”—Globe, va, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 


[Sixteenth Thousang 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. (Sixth Thousang 
ONE REASON WHY. [Sixth Thousand 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. [Sixth Thousand 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. [Seventh Thousand 





THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


By Scorr Granam, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” 
“The Sandcliff Mystery,” &e. 
“‘The best creation in the story is Bessie Leader, a very plain heire: 
hopeless love for handsome Marmaduke Luttrell lifts her far above the rhe 
lace. The scene in which she tells the embarrassed object of her affectiong of 
er infatuation is handled with consummate skill.”—St, James's Gazette, 


WHERE THE SURF BREAKS, 
By Mary F, A. Tencu. 


“The merit of ‘Where the Surf Breaks’ lies in the author’s pleasant, un- 
strained touch, and her way of picturing the idiosyncrasies of Irish character 
and Irish life. In places there may be just hints of the amateur, but on the 
whole it is far above any such standard.”—Atheneum, 

** Reading this little book you will often find yourself smiling witha lump in 
your throat, and you will not put it down until you have turned the last page,” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 





HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





WHOM HATH GOD JOINED TOGETHER? 


AND 


WHOM MAY MAN PUT ASUNDER? 
A few Notes on the subject of 
DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE. 
By A SEXAGENARIAN RECTOR, 

Price One Shilling. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.0. 





On November Ist will be published, price 1s, 
PART I, OF THE NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 
By HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.LS., F.Z.S., &e. 
To be completed in 20 parts, with about 370 Illustrations. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row 


(Successors to Mr. Van Voorst). 





| ntaaniniae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe one ose =~ £27, 000,000 





THE 
LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... .. £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898, 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Heap OFrrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


OF NEW WORKS. 


Just Out. 


UNDER THE RED CRESCENT: 


Adventures and Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of the 
Tarkish Government during the Sieges of Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-78. 
Related by CHARLES S. Ryan, M.B., C.M.Edin., in association with his 
friend, JonN SANDES, B.A.Oxon. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 9s. 


THe LIFE OF WILLIAM PEN- 


GELLY, of Torquay, F.B.S., Geologist. WitlaSelections from his 
Correspondence, By his Daughter, HestER Pencetty. And a Summary 
of his Scientific Works, by Professor Bonney, F.R.S., F.G.S.,&c. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 


“RODDY OWEN” (late Brevet-Major, 


Lancashire Fusiliers, D.S.0.): a Memoir. By his Sister, Mrs. A, G. Bovit., 
and G, R, AsxwitH, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Portraits and Maps, crown 8vo, 


128, 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


OF OUR LORD: Based on the Gospel Narrative, and Illustrated from 
the Information as to the Manners and Customs of the Jews of Palestine, 
which Recent Discoveries have brought to Light. By the Rev. J. B. 
Brovex, M.A. Chaplain to the Forces. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





In the Press. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF SAMUEL SMILES. 


The following Books, hitherto published at 6s. each, will be 
issued at 3s. 6d.:— 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. MEN OF INVENTION AND 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. INDUSTRY. 


LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD.| LIFE OF JAMES NASMYTH. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 
LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. WORLD. 

DUTY. 





LIFE OF JASMIN. 


THE LIFE of the REV. SOLOMON 


CHSAR MALAN, D.D., Scholar, Linguist, Artist, Divine, formerly 
Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire. With Extracts from his Corre 
spondence. By his Son, the Rev. A. N. Maran. With Portrait and 
Illustrations, demy 8yo, 18s. [Nearly ready, 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


A Narrative of Travel, and an Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present 
Position of the Country. By Mrs, BisHop (Isabella Bird). With Maps and 
Ilustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 2 vols. large crown Svo. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THE REV, JOHN BACCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus. Doc., 
Vicar of St. Oswald's, Durham, Edited by the Rev. Joseru F. FowLER, Vice- 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &c. With Portrait, crown 8yo. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By Dr. Gxoraz Smirx, 0.1.E. Crown 8vo. Charles Grant, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, John (Lord) Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Sir Donald McLeod, 
Sir Henry Durand, Lt.-General Colin §, Mackenzie, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 


John Clark Marchman, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Henry Ramsay, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, 


MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six 


prays Preliminary to a Study of the Ordinal. With an Enquiry into 

~ Truth of Christian Priesthood and an Appendix on the recent Roman 

a By R. ©. Moserty, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral 
eology in the University of Oxford, Oanon of Christ Church, Demy 8yo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











NOW READY. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR. By his SON. 
With Photogravure Portraits of LORD TENNYSON, 
LADY TENNYSON, &c. 

Facsimiles of Portions of Poems, and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Warts, R.A., Samugen Laurence, Mrs. ALLINGHAN, 
Ricuarp Dorie, BiscomBpy GARDNER, &c. 

2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,’ 


A STORY OF THE GRAND BANKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Illustrated by I. W. Taser. 








In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. ne 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES & REMAINS 


OF RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by Professor A, O, Brap- 
Ley and G. R. Bensow. With Portraits. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


MISS MOUSE AND HER BOYS. By Mrs. 


~~ nee Illustrated by L, Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
4s. 6d. 








n 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 1 


JOURNALS OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Edited by Witt1am Knicut. With Etched Portraits and Vignettes 
[Eversley Series. 





ECOND SERIES NOW READY. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY (Second Series), 


Selected from the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. Patarave, late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, 23. 6d. net, First and Second Series, gilt backs, 
in box, 5s. net, 





LUME I. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in 


Paragraphs with an Introduction by J. W. Macxarrt, M.A. In 8 volumes, to 
be published monthly from October, 1897, Globe 8vo, 5s. each, 


Vol. I—GENESIS—NUMBERS. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. By 


Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, 








Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to Boys. 


By the Rev. W. J. Foxent, M.A. (Lond.), Minor Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


SKETCHES FROM OLD VIRGINIA. By 


A. G. BRADLEY. 








Crown 8vo, 1 


THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF 


ANCIENT ROME: a Companion Book for Students and Travellers. By 
Ropotro LancianI, D.C.L, Oxford, LL.D., Professor of Ancient Topography 
in the University of Rome, With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Edited by Proressor Bury, Trinity College, Dublin, 
‘own 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 


PHILIP Il. OF SPAIN. By Martin A. S. 





Hume. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Freperic 
HARRISON. [October 19th. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 


476-1871. Chronologically Arranged. By ArtHuR HassaLt, M.A., Student, 
Tutor, and formerly Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


AN HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR 


chiefly of the Attic Dialect as written and spoken from Classical Antiquity 
down to the Present Time, founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, 
Papyri, and present popular Greek. By A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D., Lecturer 
on Post-Classical and Modern Greek at the University of St. Andrews. 








rown 8vo, 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY to the Prose Writings of Omsar, Sallust, Nepos 
Livy, Eutropius, and portions of Cicero, and the Poems of Catullus, Vergil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Phedrus, for use in Preparatory Schools and Junior 
Forms, By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster 
School. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS : 


from the Foundation of the City to the Death of Augustus. By Eve.rn 8.. 
SuucksureH, M.A, With Illustrations and Maps, 





MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), St. Martin’s Street, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.S LIST. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WAYFARING MEN. 


By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “Donovan,” ‘‘ Doreen,” &c. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D. Edited and Pre- 
pared for Publication by the Rev. J. 0. Jounstoy, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological Oollege, Cuddesdon ; the Rev. RosEert J. Wison, D.D., late 
Warden of Keble College; and the Rey. W. O. E. Newsott, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. With Portraits and Illustrations, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. 1V., 18s. *,* Vols. I. and II., 36s, Vol. III., 18s. 


NEW VOLUME OF S. R. GARDINER'S “‘ COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamvuEL Rawson GaRDINER, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. 


By Wit.1am Morris, Author of * The Earthly Paradise.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** We may suppose that this is the last word of that true artist and courageous 

man who has left the world enriched in so many diverse ways—enriched, above 

all, by hope and by the example of his courage. Of his work in prose it is, 

perhaps, his masterpiece, for all the master’s characteristics are here, and are at 
their best.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 


ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Ropert LAWRENCE OFTLEY, 
M.A., successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 16s. 


CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D., F.R.G.S., 


Pioneer Missionary in East Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop 
of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, A.D. 1895: a Sketch of his Life, with Selections from 
Letters. By his Sister. With 2 Portraits and a Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long-Planted 


Root. Being Translations, New and Old, chiefly from the German, along 
with “A Year’s Diary of an Old Soul.” By GEoraE MacDona.p, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
a D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
vo, 168, 


THE DWELLING HOUSE. By Gzorce 


Vivian Poorr, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Essays on Rural Hygiene.” With 3¢ 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


£SSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. Second Edition, with 


6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In addition to such old favourites as the Tyrone and Wesley ghosts, Mr, 
Lang gives us some excellent new stories.”-——Manchester Guardian. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1897. 


THE PINK FAIRY - BOOK. Edited by 


AnpDREW LanG. With 67 Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND FANCIES: Suffolk Tales 


and other Stories, Fairy Legends, Poems, Miscellaneous Articles. By the 
late Lady CamILLa Gurpon, Author of “ Suffolk Folk-lore.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS IN MANY MOODS, by Nima F. 


Lararp; and THE WANDERING ALBATROSS, &.: Poems, by ANNIE 
CorpeER. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No 382, OOTOBER, 1897. 8vo, price 6s. 


» + md Lorp Tennyson: a Memoir. ; 6, THE In1isH Lanp QUESTION. 

» Feiptsor NaNsEN AND THE AP-/ 7, Tipz anp WorKS oF HAMERTON. 
PROACH TO THE POLE, 

3. Precious SToNEs. 8. THE PLaIn oF THEBES. 

4, Tue Warrare oF Scrence witn | & “Our Own Times” anv OxrorD 
THEOLOGY. LIBERALS. 

5. IpEALts oF ROMANCE, 10. THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
8. R. GARDINER, D.O.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
. No. 48 OCTOBER, 1897, Price 5s. 
1. Articles :— 


OANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By Professor Marttanp, LL.D. IIL. 
William of Drogheda, and the Universal Ordinary. 
VENETIAN DESPATCHES ON THE ARMADA AND ITS RESULTS, 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF TH# NAVY FRO 
ROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION. By J. R. Tanner. II. 
THE UNSTAMPED PRESS, 1815-1836, By J. HoLtanp Rose. 
HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. By J. W. Heapiam. 
2. Notes and Documents.—3, Reviews of Books.—4. Notic: Periodicals.—5, Li: 
of Recent Historical Publications 2. Indez. ne anes 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








—————_ 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SECOND EDITION is now ready, y 
all Booksellers and Libraries, of MIss 
VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Crntui1a M. Westover. Illustrated by J. A. Walker. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


BUSHY: the Adventures of a Girl, By 
Ye 


HIS CHIEF'S WIFE. By Baroness Arpzpy 


D’ANETHAN. Orown 8Vv0, 6s. [Ready 


A DAY’S TRAGEDY. A Novel in Rhyme 


By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” ge. With 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 63. [Ready 





TWO NEW WORKS FOR SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST, 


NATURE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By H. A. Brypen, Author of ‘Gun and Camera in South ica," 
&c. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. ern ihn, 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN INDIA AND 


CENTRAL AMERICA. By A. G. Bagor, late €0th Rifles (Bagatelle) 

Author of *‘ Sporting Sketches,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 80,63, 

The Field says :—“ Highly entertaining......Can be opened at any chapter with 
the certainty of finding something amusing.” 





Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


FOUR POETS: Selections from Works of 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. Edited, with Introduction, by 
OswaLp OrawFurbD. Oniform with ‘ Lyrical Verse, from Rlizabeth to 
Victoria.” [This week, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


DANTE: a Defence of the Ancient Text of 
the “ Divina Commedia.” By Wicknam Fiower, F.S.A, 

A critical consideration of the story of Bertram de Born, as related by Dante 
in the Inferno, and a suggested correction of the accepted text. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


CHRONICLES OF BLACKHEATH GOLFERS. 


Kdited by W. E. Huauezs, late Hon. Secretary of the Royal Blackheath 
Golf Club. With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, crown 4to, 
21s. net. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


NIPPUR;; or, Explorations and Adventures on 
the Euphrates. The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition 
to Babylonia, in the Years 1880-90. By JoHN PUNNETT PETERS, Ph.D, 
D.Sc., D.D., Director of the Expedition. Fully Lilustrated, 2 vols. 810, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. each. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF TH 


AMERIOAN REVOLUTION. By Moszs Corr TyzeR, Professor of America 
History in Cornell University, and Author of “ A History of American Liter 
ture during the Colonial Time,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, each. 


THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNT 
OF BURNS. By H. ©. SHELiEy. With 25 Full-page Illustrations fro 
Photographs by the Author, and with Portrait in Photogravure. 6m, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES: 


being the Second Series of Ar-erican Lectures on the History of Religions, 
1896-97. By D, G. Brinton, M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc. 8v0, cloth, 6 


HANNIBAL: SOLDIER, STATESMAN, 
PATRIOT; AND THE ORISIS OF THE STRUGGLE BETWERY 
CARTHAGE AND ROME, By W. O Connor Morais, Author 
“Napoleon.” Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. [Heroes of the Natiom. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, AND THE MAIX- 


TENANCE OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1822-95. By We O, OnuRce, 


late Lieut.-Col, U.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, ~<— of the ations. 














CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 


10 BE COMPLETED IN 


———— 


TWO VOLUMES. 








The Publishers beg to announce that 


VOLUME I. 


OF 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


OF 


SPORT, 


EDITED BY 


THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, 


HEDLEY PEEK, 


AND 


F. G, AFLALO, 
Will be ready in NOVEMBER, 


Price £1 5s., in buekram, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In addition to many hundreds of Illustrations 
in the Teat, the volume will contain 
the following Twenty Full-page 
Photogravure Plates :— 


The Mill Pool. Epwarp Fauey. 

Sable Antelopes. Arcu1saLp THorBURN. 
Grizzly Bear. Epwarp Canpwett. 
Black Game. AxcuipaLp THoRBURN. 
Canoeing. Epwarp Fanry. 
Capercailzie. Arcuieaup THorBURN. 
Coursing. W. Franx Catprron. 
Crocodile, Epwarp Catpwe. 

Red Deer, J. G. Mituais. 

“Frost Breaking” (Fox Hounds). 


EpwarD CALDWELL, 
Duck Shooting, Arcuipatp THorsurn. 
Grouse Hawking. Arcurpatp Tuoreurn. 
“The First Far-away Echo” (Fox). 


ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
“A Poacher.” Henry STannarp. 
Gazelles, J. G. Mizuars, 
Wild Goose. Axcurpanp THORBURN. 
Homing Pigeons, J. G. Keviemanns. 
Fox Hunting. C. E. Brock. 
Deer Hunting. Epwarp Catpwett. 
Leopard. Epwarp CALDWELL. 


*e* “The Encyclopedia of Sport” is also 
kept in leather binding. 


, 








_ London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Lid., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Uniform with Messrs, Lawrence and Bullen’s Edition of “ Rabel 
and ** Masuccio.” 


SER GIOVANNI FIORENTINO.—THE PECORONE. Translated for the 
first time into English by W. G. WaTErs, with 11 Plates by E. R. Hughes. Imperial 8vo. 

This edition will be limited to 600 copies, price £2 2s. net, and 110 copies on Japanese Vellum, with an 
extra Plate, price £4 4s. net. *,* A Prospectus will be sent on application. 

The “ Pecorone” of Ser GIOVANNI FIORENTINO ranks next in celebrity to the ‘‘ Decameron” amongst 
the collections of Italian Novelle, SeR GIOVANNI was a contemporary of Sachetti, and these two story- 
tellers come next to Boccaccio in order of time, The popularity of the ‘*Pecorone” may have arisen from 
the fact that the stories of intrigue and adventure therein contained covered ground comparatively fresh. 
Nearly all his stories were set forth with novelty, and some were put on paper for the first time, to be re- 
produced by certain of the better-known novelists who followed him. The stories at the end of the book 
treat principally of historical subjects, with the salient incidents in the annals of his native Florence: the 
factions of Guelph and Ghibeline, and Bianchi and Neri. He likewise deals with certain events in the 
history of distant lands, and these for the most part are told with perversion of fact flagrant enough to be 
diverting. In all he borrows largely from the chronicles of Giovanni Villani. 

SER GIOVANNI seems to have taken a keen interest in politics, and though an ardent Guelph he displays 
a toleration towards his adversaries very rare in the times in which he lived. He has left it on record that 
he wrote his book in 1378, and this and a few other scattered facts make up the sum of all that is known of 
him. The “‘Pecorone,” though somewhat archaic in style, has been long and justly celebrated as one of the 
masterpieces of Italian prose. It was first printed at Milan in 1558, 
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